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Br .Mlemoriam. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
1807—1882. 


He preached to all men everywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 

The New Commandment given to men, 
Thinking the deed, and not the creed, _ 
Would help us in our utmost need. 
With reverent feet the earth he trod, 
Nor banished nature from his plan, 
But studied still with deep research 

To build the Universal Church, 

Lofty as is the love of God, 

And ample as the wants of man. 


NOTES. 


We wonder if there are not other people than Quakers 
who deserve the rebuke we find in the “ Quaker Artist,” 
a story recently published in Our Continent: “ Joseph 


Harris, like many of his sect, made up in severity at 


home for the smooth and passionless exterior he main- 
tained abroad.” 


The women of Denver have organized themselves into 
an Industrial Association, for the purpose of circumvent- 
ing unscrupulous speculators. A movement of which 
Boston itself might be proud. 


+The London University now grants degrees to women 


as to men, admits them into the Governing Board and 
all the privileges which men receive. How long will it 
take Harvard and Yale to come up to the times? 


One of the brightest stories in the very bright and 
new paper of Tourgee, entitled Our Continent, yives new 
wings to an old adage, which we are glad to send on its 
way—‘‘A man always wants to win a game, a gentleman 
always wants to win it fairly.” 

 Boston’s newest church is called the “ Lend a Hand 
Church.” It is a timely exemplification of the prin- 
ciple recently enunciated in UNITY by one of our as- 
sociates. This is stating the purpose of the church in 
secular language, thereby securing its greater religious: —* 
ness. se | 


Once more the friends of the gallows in Wisconsin 
have been disappointed. The Assembly defeated the 
bill by a decisive majority. This goes to prove that 
the number of people who are governed by permanent 
principles rather than by passing incidents in life are on 
the increase. 


———— eee 


Clarke & Son, of Cambridgeport, Mass., are at work — 
upon the instrument provided for in the will of Mr. 
Lick, the California millionaire, viz.: “‘ The most power- 
ful telescope in the world.” It is to have a thirty-six 
inch opening, and is to be erected on the top of Mt. 
Hamilton. Westward and upward does the star of sci- 
ence travel. 
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We do not intend to print anything in UNITy that is 
not worth reading. Every word read by every subscriber 
is our ambition. . But we can but call special attention 
to the Contributed Articles in this issue. We commend 
the words of Judge McCrary as evidence of the high 
conscience that occupies the Supreme Bench of our 
country. The article of Mr. Gannett calls for careful 
examination, on account of the importance of the subject. 


We solicit comment upon his suggestions. 
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The South Australian government is taking measures 
to suppress the little, impudent English sparrow, because 
by its piracy it is robbing the land of the gentler and 
sweeter members of the feathered tribe. There are hu- 
man sparrows who are small and apparently harmless, 
under whose pleasant twitter there lurks the devouring | 
selfishness that robs society of its most genial and truth- 
loving life. Beware of the gossiping sparrows. | 


Fitting were the recent memorial services held in the 
Parker Memorial Hall, Boston, to the memory of George 
Eliot. The poems, the “ Legend of Jubal” and “ Brother 
and Sister’ were recited, and addresses made upon her life 
and some of her chief works. If to be a true saint is to 
be a true helper, the author of “Adam Bede”’ belongs in 
that calendar of saints that is to command the reverence | 
of the future. 


——EEEes 


Let no one speak slightingly of Robert Browning 
until he has carefully read an interesting and most careful 
symposium in a recent number of the Literary World, 
This feature of this number alone gives it. permanent 
value. If you can get along without the remaining 
numbers in the year, you certainly can’t afford to do 


without this if you are trying to feed yourself with the | vancement. of women. 


permanent in literature. 


—— —EE 


The Princess Eugenie, sistér of the King of Sweden, 
recently sold her diamonds to raise funds in order to 
complete a hospital in which she was interested. When 
visiting this hospital, after its completion, a suffering in- 
mate wept tears of gratitude as she stood by his side, 
and the Princess exclaimed, “Ah! now I see my dia- 
monds again.” This item, which we find in the Chris- 
tian Lafe, of London, goes to prove that royalty and no- 
bility still go hand in hand sometimes. ll crowns are 
not misplaced. 


The Harvard Herald, the Harvard College paper, gives, 


in a recent number, an account of a new total abstinence 
ab th Its object is to create a 

stronger college sentiment against drinking. In a too 
apologetic tone, it seems to us, it promises not to be 
fanatic, to require no pledges, and not to weary the stu- 
It will aim to make its lec- 
Phillips Brooks and Prof. James are 
Boys, you 


society among the students. 


dents with importunities. 
tures few but fine. 
promised during the current academic year. 
need offer no apologies for so worthy an organization. 


—— 


“ Smooth” is the flattering adjective which a Chicago 
real estate advertisement applies to some salable lots. 
This reminds us of the old lady whose habit it was al- 


—— 


toriously bad man, she exclaimed, “ Poor Bill, he was al- 
ways avery spry man.” Chicago real estate, like too many 
human lives, is altogether too “ smooth.” Give us occa- 
sionally a rugged rock and a ragged ravine, if thereby we 
caft only secure an occasional lift, a loftier view. This 
is the noble thing in landscape and in life. 


The following extract from a private letter from Prof. 


| J. H. Allen, of Cambridge, to one of the Unity pillars, 


should be printed for the benefit of the many societies 
who are waiting for some such assurance as this before 
adopting the collection that, as far as we can learn, has 
never yet failed in adding religiousness and earnestness 
to the Sunday School that adopts it: 


“I was so fortunate, last Sunday, being in Winchester, as to use 
the ‘ Unity Services and Songs,’ and so was moved to write a word 
of the pleasure it gave me to make its acquaintance in this way. One 


wants to see the creature walk to make sure that it is alive; and I 
was charmed to a degree I did not expect, with the plan, and par- 


ticularly the music, which had a spirit and strength that I never 
found in books of this sort before.”’ 


The President of that dishonest Woman’s Bank, of 
Boston, that gained such an unenviable notoriety some 
time ago, has been sentenced to three years of hard labor 
in the Massachusetts House of Correction. This is a 
most encouraging item for those interested in the ad- 
When the law puts a woman's 
crime on the same basis as that of man, it will not be 
‘long before it will be compelled te put a woman's wit 
and virtue on a similar equality. Let the right of the 

State prison be forced upon women as ruthlessly as it is 
upon men, then woman will more emphatically demand 
“her equal rights at fhe college and at the ballot-box.. 

: PAR Re ore 

A characteristic incident of Dr. Bellows is told by a 
correspondent of The Inquirer (London). When the 
Doctor was editor-in-chief of the Christian Examiner 
his associate submitted an article to him, asking whether 
‘it should be printed, because its radical character might 
cost the Review some subscribers. Mr. Bellows replied : 
“ Tt shall be published though it cost us every subscriber 
we have.” No journalist can preserve the virility of 
his paper who keeps up an anxious line of communica- 
tion with the pocket-books of his constituency. The 
pocket-books themselves will soon discover the temerity 
of such editorial work and will hasten to punish its want 
of confidence. 


A charter has been applied for by the members of the 
Margaret Fuller Society, of this city, under which it is 
proposed to found “the first Margaret Fuller Home for 
Young Women.” It is designed to make it a place 
where single women and girls can secure the necessities 
and a few of the luxuries of life at the lowest price con- 


ways to speak well of the dead. When standing by the | sistent with the self-respect and self-sustaining basis of 
This is commendable, if it is not to ripen — 


side of the dead body of one who, in life, had been a no- ‘the Home. 
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into one more “‘ Jnstitution”’ that is to become a conven- 
jent substitute for the charitable heart and helping 
hand. ‘True philanthropy to-day cries, “ Beware of in- 
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the above-named “ business men,” this burst of -egoistic 
confidence ought to bring us some new subscripers. If 
it don’t, we will have the satisfaction of saying,“ I told 


stitutions!” We cannot imagine many such when the | you so,” and we will promptly subside into our old-time: 


kingdom of God is come on earth. ‘modesty, and obscure ourselves behind that ‘Unity 


which some of our exchanges characterize in their ‘re- 
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We are pleased to find how successful Mr. Mann’s | proachful moments with the adjective “ Little.” tae “oa 


*ose " 


lessons oh the Old Testament are in the hands of our| 
Sunday School workers. A correspondent from one of | 
the largest Unitarian parishes outside of Boston, where 
175 copies of LirrLe UNIry are regularly taken, writes 
of the intense interest among the teachers and pupils in 
these lessons. Another correspondent, from one of our 
pastorless Sunday Schools in the West, writes: “ We) awakens many tender memories in our mind, as we trust 
are thoroughly enjoying the Sunday School lessons on | it will in the minds of many of our readers. To awake 
the Old Testament, by Rev. Newton M. Mann. ‘The | Sunday morning to see the long line of nicely blackened 
lesson to-day was Deuteronomy, and we all found it a | Shoes, gradually descending from the paternal boo to 
most fruitful subject. These lessons are helping me over the well-worn baby slipper, the white pile of aired clothes, 
the repugnance I have had for several years to the Old and the extra touch of tidiness in the living room, all of 
Testament. They are teaching us to see its real beau-| which, speaking so eloquently of that maternal industry 
ties and to appreciate the value of the Jewish race and that is prolonged far into the midnight hours,—the Sat- 
their literature.” This is the legitimate result of the | Urday evening work that the Sunday morning might 
true rational method of which Mr. Mann’s book and | ©scape the fever of haste and know at least of one holy 
lessons are admirable exemplifications. With the in- benediction, that of calmness,—brings a seven days’ 
crease of knowledge there inevitably comes an increase | blessing; scarcely within the reach of those who retire on 
of appreciation. Saturday evening with the dust of the week left undis- 
|turbed upon their hearts, and not a moment given to 


‘The time to begin to get ready for church is Sathr- ; 
day night. A good eight hours’ sleep is the best; intro-; 98 


At a meeting of the Channing Club, on the 23d ult., 
when the book and newspaper interests of the West 
were heartily discussed, the business men in that com-| 
pany severely reprimanded the editor of this paper for 
the hewspaper modesty which they declared was a hin- | 
drance to the larger success and wider circulation of 
Unity. They would have us tell our friends more 
about UNniry and ask more of them to subscribe. While 
smarting under this rebuke, we are resolved to hang our 
| head long enough to say that an exchange says: “The 


new volume of Uniry, which began March Ist, is the 
best number ever issued. We have received Unity 
since it started, four years ago, and unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce the editorials in the last number the best.” A 
subscriber from Keene, N. H., says: “I could not do 
without Unity and Litre Uniry.” A _ well-known 
Unitarian minister, from Boston, sends his annual greet- 
ings with an “ Accept hearty congratulations that you 
begin your fifth year with rosy cheeks and all the symp- 
nme of healthy and growing youth.” Another Boston 
‘D. D.,” whose words have a charm like that which goes 
with some exquisitely executed flute solo, wrote us not long 
ago: “ You ought to know that I derive more pleasure in 
reading Uniry than any other religious paper that 
reaches my table.” We might say more, but our 


blushes forbid. In order to vindicate the assertions of 


throw the soul into an expectant attitude. Sunday comes 
but once in seven days; let the home and the heart be 
prepared to welcome it. 


The Spirit of Kansas, a “journal of home and hus- 
bandry,” comes to our table with the name of John 8. 
Brown as editor. We are at a loss to know whether to 
apply the appellation of youthful or venerable to this 
editor. Our friend is venerable in years. In the early 
territorial days, when Kansas was bleeding, Mr. Brown 
went there from Massachusetts and founded the Unitarian 
church at Lawrence, which he served for several years 
as its first pastor. Since those days he has always been 
“young for liberty;” always identified with the most 
progressive and vigorous side of every question, watch- 
ing and working for the triumph of Liberal things in 
Kansas. We had thought that this veteran would now 
content himself to remain on the retired list, and that he 
would allow his mantle to fall upon the worthy shoulders 
of his daughter, Miss Sarah A. Brown, of whose work 
Unity has frequently spoken. But lo! we find this 
young-old man still at it, inspiring the farming men and 
women to noble things. Not the least significant thing 
about this paper is the fact that Miss Cobb’s “ Duties 
of Women” is offered as a premium to each $1.25 sub- 
scriber. \ 


? 


duction to a sermon, for either minister or people. It is xe 
dangerous to go to church with this debt of nature w-.. 
paid.” This note, taken from the Unitarian Herald,’ 
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énricked the literature of Comparative Religions by his 
worthy volumes on China and India, published, and one 
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Bact i EASTER BELLS. 


Our readers have been painfully reminded in these 
last days that 
-e. “There is a Reaper, whose name is Death, 
ain. And, with his sickle keen, 


He reaps the bearded grain ata breath, 
And the flowers that grow between.” 


‘Like the sobs from some great cathedral organ has 


° 


.emie the successive announcements of the death of four | 
whose names are very dear to us all. | 


Samuel Johnson, the noble Oriental scholar, who has 


on Rersia about ready for publication. He was also a 
tru>:prophet of the-soul, who gave to many their 


UNITY. 


‘“ Hymns of the Spirit’ —hymns that were born out of a | 

woncerful sense of “ God as the indwelling life of all.” | 

He «who felt this presence has often lifted our hearts into | 
the transcendent air of worship by his beautiful hymn, 

“ For Divine Strength,” which closes as follows: 

“In Jac =F esnygon depths & peace serene and holy ; 

. and when pain seems to have its will, | 


Or we despair,—O, may that peace rise slowly, | 
Stronger than agony, and we be still! | 


Now, Father, now, in Thy dear presence kneeling, 
Our spirits yearn to feel Thy kindling love; 

Now make us strong, we need Thy deep revealing 
Of Trust, and Strength and Calmness from above.”’ 


Orville Dewey, in the 88th year of his age. He has 
been so long retired from the public ministry that only the | 
readers of books realize that he was one of the most elo- | 
quent champions of the Liberal faith that has ever stood 
in an American pulpit. His “ Discourses on Human 
Life,” as they appear in his published volumes, are 
among the most practically helpful sermons that we 
know of; and although they are sermons in the most em- 
phatic sense, they rival the writings of Channing him- 
self for a place in permanent literature. His “ Problem. 
of Human Destiny:’ is as successful an attempt at solv- 
ing the dark problems of pain, sin and death as we know 
of anywhere. 

Adams Ayer, but little known beyond the narrow 
limits of the Unitarian household, but within these limits 
well known as a modest, faithful preacher, a willing 
worker in the interest of all good things. 

Henry W. Longfellow, our great Poet Laureate, has 
at last reached his “ Ultima Thule !’”—the Utmost Isle. 
He having left no chord of that “harp with a thousand 
strings” untouched, is mourned to-day in cottage and in 
palace, by grandchild and grandparent, by the humblest 
peasant and the famed sage. 

More than opening flowers, singing birds, or dawning 
summer do these names suggest Kaster 
words form stanzas in the lasting Has 
lives are chords in the deathless chi 

“Take them, O Death! and bear 
Whatever thou canst call thine 


Thine image, stamped upon this c 
Doth give thee that and that alone 
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“Take them, O Grave! and let them lie 
Folded upon thy narrow shelves, 
As garments by the soul laid by, 
And precious only to ourselves! ”’ 
“ Take them, O great Eternity! 
Our little life is but a gust 
That bends the branches of thy tree, 
And trails its blossoms in the dust! " 


RELIGIOUS PHRASEOLOGY. 


{l. 


A recent communication in a radical religious paper 
contained a protest against the use of the theological and 
“Christian” expressions so commonly thrust into resolu- 
tions of honor and sympathy passed after the death of 
members of corporations, lodges and associations. Gen- 
erally (the writer thought) forms so worded are out of 
taste ; but in a case cited, where the society appointed a 
committee to present resolutions, the deceased member 
was “an infidel of a pronounced type ;’’ and though re- 
quested to dispense with the ordinary references, still the 
committee did not omit various allusions to “ an Almighty 
Providence ”’ and all that usually follows in the train of 
that phrase. And the question is asked: “ When will 
Christian people have sufficient respect for opposing 
views to cease insulting the memory of the dead and in- 
creasing the sorrow of their loving friends? * * I 
should be false to my own sense of duty, and unfaithful 
to the memory of a dead friend, did I not say that the 
resolutions referred to are 
illiberality and meanness.’’ 

I cite this example as revealing a phase of thought and 
feeling by no means uncommon, yet almost unrecognized 
by those whose affiliations are with the churches. ‘I cite 
it to show how a bad construction may be put upon an 
act entirely innocent in its intent. But whether done in 
a hasty and thoughtless, or in a deliberate manner, a 
sense of wrong and bitterness, and a harm to religion is 
engendered by the use of theological language in an im- 
proper place. 

Some years ago several letters by a leading freethinker 
were published in the London Hwaminer, making a sim- 
ilar complaint of the language used in the burial services. 
The Church of England service was often read over those 
who in life totally rejected every doctrine therein con 
tained, making the ceremony, as it would seem, an offence 
and a scandal to all sincere minds, whether believers or 
unbelievers. In the hope of remedying this to some ex- 
tent, and to gain an honest burial; to avert the shame 
nd inconsistency of trying to speak the truth in life, 
<0 be party to the acting of a solemn lie in the fun- 
it was suggested that all who wished to escape 
this finaffarce, and to avoid other abuses, should include 
incthd) ills a clear statement of their beliefs and wishes. 
form was drawn up for this purpose. 


exhibition of injustice, 
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No doubt the church liturgies are often read with 
chief reference to the liying>- But they must always 
seem incongruous employed at death over men who never 
used and could not abide the thought and language in 
which they were composed. Hardly less out of place 
in most cases, though using no prayer or fixed ecclesias- 
tical form, would be the minister himself. He could 
~ hardly express the common sympathy and needs of that 
hour, or give consolation and help in the plain and ac- 
ceptable language, in the secular dialect of common life. 
Theodore Parker could do this. There was so little of 
the professional and theological idiom in his speech that 
freethinkers and even atheists went to him, and were 
sure that no injustice would be done them in the words 
uttered above their open graves. Over the skeptic’s coffin 


“ Resolved, That we desire to record our grateful sense of their use- 
fuland honorable lives, and our thanks for the inspiration of their 
memory.” 


Now, is this tribute of religious sympathy less high 
and strong and real to any sensible mind for leaving out 
the numerous stereotype phrases which occur to all of us 
so readily? When we consider the character of those 
who drew up this grateful testimony, and of those whose 
honored names were to be placed in it, as in a frame of 
gold—all clergymen—it has more than a passing value, 
whether considered in its substance orin its form. It is 
doubtful if a committee of laymen, bound by conventional 
usage, would have felt themselves permitted to offer so 
simple and fine a tribute. 

Not to exaggerate its significance, however, we may at 
least claim that it illustrates a tendency of our times. 


he said: “O Lord, though he doubted thy being, he lived 
thy law.” Or he omitted the prayer when requested, 
finding speech in the third person adequate to convey his 
lesson of tolerance and tenderness. John Stuart Mill 
said : ‘‘ If Christians would teach infidels to be just to 
Christianity, they should themselves be just to infidelity.” 

But ought the clergy, those who are everywhere look- 
ed upon as the representatives, and put for the defense 
of religion, to make such concessions, to speak as all other 
men do, to use the language of “the world?’ Is it not 
eoming down? Will it not inevitably lead to a loss of 
dignity and influence, if not also to a sacrifice of truth ? 


Does not, the lawyer employ a legal dialect, and the doc- ' 


tor a medical dialect, and shall not the theologian and 
preacher have his dialect? In reply to this, do we not 
see how even in the legal and medical professions the 
language and forms now used have few technicalities 
compared with former times, and that they more and 
more approximate to the speech which is familiar to all ? 
He is looked upon rather as a pedant and pretender who 
habitually displays, in or out.of practice, the ancient sym- 
bolism, the Latin phrases, the occult and mystical formu- 
las of his profession, where common words will do as 
well. To speak clearly and openly is not coming down: 
it is an admission that humanity has climbed up ; that 
it now has some ability to see and judge for itself, and 


is not always to be ruled by superstition, or kept mysti- 
fied for its own good. 


A few months since, at a meeting of the “ Plymouth 
and Bay Conference,” reported for the Christian Register, 
a committee, consisting of Revs. Joseph Osgood, of Co- 
hasset, H. A. Miles, D. D., of Hingham, and W. H. 
Fish, of South Scituate, was appointed to present’ resolu- 
tions upon the death of three members. The report of 
the committee, upon presentation, read as follows : 


‘ WHEREAS, Since the last meeting of, this Conference, fhree of our 
clergymen have been taken from us by death—Rev. Joseph Moore, of 
Duxbury, Rev. Geo. Leonard, of Marshfield, Rev. Calvin Lincoln, of 
Hingham, all venerable in years, after lon 
where they were known and beloved, 


g service in our churches | 


The movement of religion is away from ancient formal- 
james, whether of speech or sacrament. It will yet be. 
found that it is possible to declare our most sacred feel- 
ing with less use of vague superlatives, in words which 
all men accept and feel the force of, whether they be- 
lieve much or little or nothing of all that the creeds, of 
all that theology teaches. As Channing says: “ In com- 
mon life a refined, lofty mind expresses itself in simple, 
natural, unrestrained manners; and the same tendency, 


though often obstructed, is manifested in religion.”’ S 
J.C. i 
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THE DAWN. 
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| MRS. E. TUPPER WILKES. 


If I were only a painter 
I would use the magic art 
To paint the world a picture; 
I have it now in my heart. 


A dimpled, velvety baby, 
In the early morning light; 

A glow from the Eastern window 
Falling on his crib of white. 


A ripple among the dimples, 
A quivering of the eye, 

Then a smile lights the whole picture, 
As the sun the eastern sky. 


The flush on his beautiful body, 
The light in his opening eyes, 

is harder to paint than the glory 
Of the brilliant, grand sunrise. 


_ It is only my baby waking, 
And yet, as I saw him this morn, 
If I could only paint him, 
I would call my picture “ The Dawn.” 
Sioux Falls, D, T. 
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THE BROOKLET. 


From the German of Goethe, 


MRS. ANNA L. PARKER, 


Thou brooklet, silver-bright and clear, 
With restless murmur hastening here, 
Whilst on thy bank I musing stay, 

Whence com’st thou here and where away? 


From rocky clefts where darkness lowers, 
My course now over moss and flowers, 
And my glad waters hurrying by 

Softly mirror the kindly sky. 


Thus, happy, childlike, free from care, 
I onward go, nor know I where; 
He who me called from out the stone, 
He will, I think, still lead me on. 


Quincy, Ill. 
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THE WORKMAN’S CONSCIENCE. 


Vil. 
THE LAWYERS CONSCIENCE, 
abit 


JUDGE GEORGE W. MC CRARY. 


Unity does well to magnify conscience. It is the 
foundation of character, the mainspring of virtue, and 
the soul of religion. It is, at least in the estimation of 
liberal Christians, something to be appealed to and to be 
guided by. it moves the world onward and upward. It 
is the motive power of progress and civilization. It is 
the voice of God speaking to His children. But some 
consciences are deaf and cannot hear; while others hear 
but indistinctly, through prejudice and false education. 
Conscience is the result of culture and education. It 
springs from the development or growth of our higher 
nature, which is the result of the exercise, the use, of the 
better faculties of man’s being. We may cultivate con- 
‘science and cause it to increase daily in strength, and to 
adorn and beautify character, by a life of practical hon- 
esty, purity, charity and self-forgetfulness. 

It goes without saying that men of conscience are 
needed in all the walks of life. They are especially 
needed in the ranks of the legal profession,—not be- 
cause lawyers, as a rule, are less conscientious than other 
people, but because of the position of influence and power 
which they occupy. They, of all men, ought to be fit 
to be leaders and guides, and therefore should be men 
of conscience. Heretofore they have not altogether 
failed in this duty; we are largely indebted to the bar 
for the past progress and improvement in our laws and 


institutions, and to the bar we must look for still further | 


good service in this direction. The lawyers have gene- 
‘rally been found in the van of progress ; and under their 


lead we have advanced from wager of battle to trial by 


jury, from the doctrine of the “ divine right of kings” 
to that of the sovereignty of the people and the supre- 
macy of their written constitutions. It was a long step 
from Magna Charta, which, grand and glorious as it 
was, left one-half of the people of England in slavery, to 
the American Declaration of Independence. In the 
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march of the law’s progress it has left behind the unjust 
principles of the feudal system, the cruel practice of im- 
prisonment for debt, the unfair law of primogeniture, the 
absurd fiction of the nonentity of married women, the 
inhuman doctrines of forfeiture and attainder, together 
with many other scarcely less harsh and oppressive rules 
originally inhering in the common laws. These achieve- 
ments have been, in a large measure, the work of con- 
scientious lawyers, who felt the wrongs of others and 
labored for their amelioration. There is more work of 
the same kind to be done. Our laws are not yet perfect. 
Polygamy defies the nation in Utah, and dram shops 
and brothels abound in every city in the Union. The 
laws respecting the civil service are so crude and insuffi- 
cient that the President and his cabinet ministers are 


|expected to devote their time and energies chiefly to the 


work of distributing patronage among those who are sup- 
posed to have earned places by party service. The 


_statesmanship of this country has not yet shown itself 
sufficient for the task of providing a peaceful method of 
determining the result of a contested Presidential elec- 
tion, and so a great peril threatens us at each returning 


quadrennial struggle. The great question of popular 
education has, in the laws of many States, been sadly 
neglected. And what has the nation done to make the 
freedmen fit for citizenship? Law-makers are generally 


‘lawyers, and here is surely work for the lawyer of con- 


| 


science. It was such a lawyer* who wrote in the ordi- 
nance of 1787 that “there shall be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in said territory, otherwise than in 
the punishment of crimes,’ and thus dedicated to free- 
dom that great territory now comprising five magnificent 
States. And who shall say that this proviso did not 
make possible the emancipation of four millions of slaves 
in our own day by the proclamation of another lawyer of 
conscience—Abraham Lincoln? 

There is an opinion, more or less prevalent, that there 
is something in the practice of the law that is incompati- 
ble with the highest conscientiousness. —Such is not the 
case. ‘The true lawyer is always a man of conscience. 
There are men who claim to be lawyers who are a dis- 
grace to the profession; but this is true of all other call- . 
ings and professions, and I claim for the lawyers the right 
to be judged, if not by the best, at least by the average 
men of the profession, and not by the worst. The trial 
of causes is not the only nor even the principal business 
of most lawyers. The conscientious lawyer (and none 
other is worthy the name) will consider it his duty, as 
far as practicable, to prevent litigation by advising and 
encouraging compromises and adjustments. He is a 
peaeemaker, and worthy to be included as such among 
the blessed. It is the pride of some of the best lawyers 


of my acquaintance that they have settled more causes 
than they have tried. The conscientious lawyer will 
lways be true to his client; he will, in fact, think more 
of his client’s rights than of his own, and his loyalty is © 
t only right but pfajseworthy. We should admire 
‘fidelity and faithfulness wherever we find them. I 
should doubtless be asked the old question, ‘‘ How can a 
man of conscience consent to advocate either side of a 
controversy for pay?’ My questioner will assume that 
there must be a right side and a wrong side in every case, 
and that an honest man should never side with the 
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wrong. ‘This is a plausible but a very misleading state- | The x who is guided by conscience is worthy of 
ment. If it were possible to decide infallibly in advance | all honor. "le scorns and despises the low aims and un- 
which party to a legal controversy is right and which | worthy methods of the mere pettifogger. He re 
wrong, just as you would tell the color of a rose by look- | the law as the embodiment of justice, and therefore de- 
ing at it, the point would be good. Moreover, if that lights in its study. He discards all the little arts and 
were the case there would be little need for either law-|meannesses resorted to by the disreputable and ignor- 
yers or courts. The truth is, however, that it takes a| ant to serve in place of brains, character and culture. 
trial, a hearing of both sides, when the parties, their wit- | He listens to and espouses the cause of the lowly when 
nesses and counsel are brought face to face, to determine | they are injured and need him. He will stand up in 
which is the rightand which the wrong. The best way | defence of one of these without fee or reward, and is 
to arrive at truth and justice is to have a full and fair| never so earnest.or eloquent as when supporting the cause 
hearing of both sides before deciding. It was Sydney | of such an one who is set upon or persecuted by wealth 
Smith, I think, who said, “‘ In no system of jurisprudence | or power, or that sometimes merciless tyrant—‘ popular 
is justice so surely attained as under that contrivance of|clamor.” He is true and faithful, brave and strong and 
the common law of England whereby the opposite efforts | tireless in such a cause. 
of trained men.are exerted in presenting to the impartial| The lawyer who is not guided by conscience is of all 
judge and jury the best arguments in favor of the truth | men the most to be despised. He sees in the practice of 
of each side of the case.” This is, indeed, but another | the law only a sharp game for the display of craft and’ 
application of the doctrine of the value of free speech and | cunning, and he looks upon all methods as excusable if 
free discussion, in which, in this country, we all so| only they be successful. He will watch with the crafti- 
heartily believe. Experience shows that truth and right ness of a fox for an opportunity to spring a trap upon 
will, as a rule, prevail when left free to combat error and | his adversary, and thereby gain an unjust advantage. 
wrong. Thus it is that the lawyers on either side of a| He will try to pack juries and spirit away witnesses. He 
case render a necessary and important service in the ad-| will even employ unscrupulous tools to testify falsely in 
ministration of justice. It is necessary, in order that the | his client’s interest He will advise reckless swearing 
truth shall be brought out, that both sides in every case | and counsel fraudulent conveyances ; and, in the end, 
shall be fairly represented by the party’s own chosen ad-| having swindled his client’s antagonist, he will also 
- vocate. There is, however, a line beyond which a con-| swindle his client. But in the long run he will miser- 
scientious lawyer cannot go, and that is the line which | ably fail. A little temporary success, an occasional sue- 
divides legitimate cqntroversies from dishonest schemes | cessful trick, may attend his efforts; but his character 
for wrong and oppression. ‘There are cases which need | cannot be successfully hidden ; it will make itself known ; 
only to be stated to show that they do not present an | like murder, it will out, and his most frantic efforts to 
honest controversy. -appear what he is not will not suffice to save him from 
A true lawyer will not touch such a case as the advo-| himself. He will inevitably go to his own place in the 
cate of the side of wrang andinjustice. A lawyer should | scale of manhood, in the estimation of his neighbors, and 
never permit himself to be made the tool of an unscru- | 12 the contempt of all honorable lawyers. Like attracts 
pulous client. No fee should be sufficient to hire him | like, and meanness always repels honor and virtue. The 
to aid a rascal in an attempt to oppress or wrong an-| dishonest lawyer will soon find himself with none but 
other. Happily there are few lawyers who show them- dishonest clients. 
selves willing to aid rascality for a consideration, and the | 
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few who will do this are regarded by the great body of : 

honorable lawyers with contempt. A great deal is said wena 

in denunciation, of the small class of shysters, and very VI. 

little in praise of the large class of true and honorable SACRAMENTS AND FESTIVALS. 
lawyers ;—so prone are we all to look for spots and blem- | 

ishes rather than for brightness,—for deformity rather W. ©. GANNETT. 

than for beauty. In considering the duties of the con- | —— 


sgientious lawyer, the important fact is too often over-| Because the materialism, the magic, the sooth-saying 
looked that most cases present honest controversies in | elements in Christianity are largely concentrated in the 
which an honest advocate may represent either side, and theory and practice of its ‘‘ Sacraments,” what then,— 
may properly present, to the best of his ability, every | shall the Liberal Church have no sacraments? Or be- 
fair and legitimate consideration which goes to support cause the Holy Days of Mother Rome or Mother Eng- 
the claims of his client. Justice would often be defeated | land are not observed by us, shall we go without 
if it was not the right of counsel to appear on either side |“ Church-Festivals?” Sure as there is a common faith 
of a bona fide controversy, for the court and jury would, | among men, there will be a church ; sure as the church, 
in that case, be deprived of the most important means of | there will be worship ; sure as the worship, there will 
arriving at a just conclusion. A denial of this right) be, in some sort, both church-festivals and sacraments. 
would lead us to the absufd conclusion that a contro-| But—to speak first of. the last—whatever sacraments 
versy should be decided in advance of a hearing, and | the Liberal faith may retain or may develop will rest on 
then only one side should be represented at the hearing. | a wholly different theory of the Church from that 
The conscientious lawyer will readily distinguish between | which underlies the old. By the old theory the Church ~ 

a legitimate controversy and a case of intentional wrong | was the gateway to salvation; and the sacrament has 
and injustice. Only the shyster will identify himself! been the pass-word, the ticket-at-the-gate, which secured 
with the latter. admission. With us the Church is the fellowship of 
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churches ; and @ church is a local fellowship of those 
who feel themselves to be spiritual kith and kin. In 
one word, a church is but a larger Home, into which the 
separate homes all open to share one glow and warmth of 
right endeavor, one sheltering wall of sympathy, one 
central hearth-side for all kindly meetings ; it is a com- 
munity of joy and sorrow, and upward look in both, of 
strength and weakness, of growth in many ways, and, 
nor least, of hospitality and work for the world outside. 
On this theory of the Church, will the Church have 
sacraments? As naturally as any household has its sacred 
anniversaries. : 

What then are the natural anniversaries of the church 
home? The few most solemn experiences common to 
every life therein. A “sacrament,” we take it, is but 
a church-rite recognizing one of these experiences. Two 
such experiences there are in Birth and Death, each full 


‘of mystery, each waking utmost awe and tenderness ; 


the moment when, out of the unseen, and by no will of 
our own, we suddenly are found within the home; the 
other moment when, as suddenly and by no will of our 
own, we vanish into the unseen again. And between 
these two moments, for each soul earnest to use well the 
years, there usually comes a third crisis, a season of 
Consecration, which marks the ripening consciousness. 
These three crises in the individual life, unique for each, 
certain or possible for all,—these three, at least, make 
“ sacraments.” 


And what facts are fitted to give rise to-“ festivals” in 
the church-home? The very fact that there uw a 
Church-Home, with its community of joys and sorrows 
and strengths and weaknesses. And this is but part of 
the larger fellowship of Cowntry.. And ‘this again of 
the yet larger fellowship of race, Humanity. And this 
of the fellowship, larger than all, of that unseen “ ma- 
jority” out-spreading through the past and present, 
whom we call “the Dead.” All festivals of Human 
Brotherhood lie hinted here. 


And still two facts remain, which from old time and 
in many ways have given rise to anniversaries of praise 
and thanksgiving,—the Beauty and the Bounty of the 
World, amid which we live and move and have our be- 
ing. | 
‘Three orders, therefore, of majestic fact,—one of the 
individual life, one of the race-life, one of the world- 
life; in these we have the natural bases for Church 
Sacraments and Festivals of any faith. And since of 
any faith, therefore in all systems, Heathen, Jewish, 
Christian, Liberal, Evangelical and Roman Catholic, we 
are apt to find some of these themes hidden under the 
symbols and special historic references of the varying 
ritual: e. g., under Christmas, Easter, Thanksgiving ; 
under the Protestant’s Baptism and Lord’s Supper ; and 
under three more of Rome’s seven sacraments, Confirma- 
tion, Penance, Extreme Unction. It is good to think 
that no change which the Liberal will be apt to make 
in his ritual can really break connection altogether with 


- the old historic anniversaries of Christendom. On the 


other hand, of Christians who deprecate all changes in 
the endeared and venerable rites, it may be well to ask 
if they know that their two most important rites of all, 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, have radically changed 
both form and meaning since the early Christians used 


them. 


Now, how combine these elements of Sacrament: and 
Festival in practical observance,—how arrange the 
‘“‘church-year”’ of the Liberal faith? It is time for 
Liberals to ask this question. We must needs be more 
or less destructive of old faiths and forms: let us take 
care to be that which we only may be,—constructive, 
also. How, then, shall-we arrange our ‘‘ church-year ?”’ 


(1.) New Year's Sunday. It is a moment waking 
solemn thoughts of time no longer ours, and earnest 
hopes for time-to-be. What day so fit as this for the 
Sacrament of Consecration to the higher life? And how 
more fitly make such consecration tender and impressive 
than by connecting it with formal Welcome to the Fellow- 
ship of the Church-Home? In our New Year’s service 
let us blend these two ideas ; and in such a form that all 
the congregation shall feel themselves renewing the con- 
secration and the fellowship together with the friends 
and the children who are now entering for the first time 
within the bond. 


(2.) Easter Sunday. The Festival of Immortality : 
the Service of Communion with our Dead. The new 
earth stands ready offering symbols of the life-in-death. 
The vacant places in the church-home, that were filled 
a year before, are waiting for unspoken, if not spoken, 
memories. Has any great world-helper died within the 
year, let a grateful thought go out to greet him. Let 
all that is said and sung harmonize with the tender trust 
and hope. Laster, so interpreted, will be to all an im- 
pressive, and te many the most touching service of the 
year. 

(3.)- The Sunday of Flowers and Little Children, in 
May or June. Now let the church be bright, for it is 
the Festifal of Nature’s Beauty. Let the music and 
the words be full of June. Let the Sunday School 
children have a special part in the service,—it is taken 
for granted that they will be present and take part in all 
these services,—but now a special part ; for to-day let the 
little children, the firstlings of the church-flock, be 
brought in their mothers’ arms, and, somewhere in the 
service and as a part of it, receive their welcome to 
this world, and have the new name given by which they 
shall be known while in the world. Flowers well befit 
the Sacrament of Birth ; and, in place of the baptismal 
water,—so admirable a symbol for the Consecration 
which Baptism originally signified,—a flower given to the 
child with its name might possibly be dearly treasured 
in after years as token of the welcome it received at the 
gates of birth. 

(4.) The Harvest or Thanksgiving Sunday, in Octo- 
ber or November. The Festival of Nature’s Bounty 
and the Care of God. Let the church be decked with 
Harvest offerings. If near Thanksgiving Day, then, as 
part of the service, let the children in their classes bring 
baskets for those whose thanksgiving will depend on our 
thought for them. 

(5.). Christmas. The Festival of Peace, Good-Will 
on Karth: birthday of CYristianity rather than of 
Christ. An historic day, filled with old poetic memor- 
iles,—a day of present cheer, forgiveness, kindliness to 
all around us,—a day of prophecy, prophetic of the 
reign of peace and love to be on earth as the angel-song 
sinks into the law of nations. Thus past, present, and 
the future of the race are all lighted by the Christmas 


thought, making this day beyond all others the Festival 
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: Human Brotherhood. A week later would come the | get a nobly beantifal service of worship is—to do it. 
New Year’s Consecration ; and thus the happy week of | And we shall! The last five years have seen a great 
the year would both open and close with festivals en-| enrichment of the worship in some of our Western 
dearing it by all that the God-thoughts add to gladness. | Unity Churches in consequence of sincere and heartfelt 
These five festivals,—two of them virtually one in| trying in church and, still more, in the Sunday School. 
time,—are fairly well distributed throughout the year ;| To the Sunday School we mainly look for this re-forming 
and they cover all the themes above suggested, save that of our common worship. If we can wake our congre- 
of “ Country.” Our National Festival had best be mov- | gations to the possibilities of beauty in this direction, » 
able, celebrated now on one, now on another, of the| and to enthusiasm in helping to create the beauty as 
several days on which the thought lies near the heart, of part of the “ constructive’ work which we as Liberals 
all; and celebrated, probably, with less specialized a| have to do,then our young Church will become a new 
service than the others: Better, perhaps, let the thought | joy to those who call it home, and to some among 
simply enter into and color the service of some common | those many more who now call no church, home. 
Sundays. PEO arama a 
a 
| 


g 
Jesus. For several reasons the “ Lord’s Supper”’ is| 


quietly dropping from observance in our Liberal 


So, too, I should say, with days commemorating | ~ 


"Gouden Devnet: 


churches. Partly, because the usual symbol happens to | Nee eg ne Rr Ee = 
be somewhat unpoetic and material, and general criticism | CHURCH CREEDS. 

of any symbol shows that it is nearly time to drop it. —— 

Partly, because increasing numbers feel it as strained | REV. BROOKE HERFORD. 


reverence toexalt the historic Jesus so uniquely above all | 
other holiest world-helpers. And partly, because he is | : , 

. . “Stand fast, i tea in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
so constantly commemorated by Bible readings and | ys free.”—Gal. v. 
the natural references to him as an “ideal.” To celebrate | 
the “ Lord’s Supper” seems a little like proposing, | 
‘* Let us go to church every Sunday, and once a month, 
or once in three, have a meeting to worship God.” | 


Political liberty is a grand thing ; we are all enthusi- 
astic for our free, popular institutions. But at times, 
when thoughtful citizens are outvoted by the mob, or 


the institutions have been captured by rings, I have 


W here there are no older friends to whom it is Very dear, | lemasiitats very sincere advocates of liberty regret that the 
would it not’ be well for the Unity Church of the West ‘suffrage is quite so wide, and even wish for a little benef- 
to frankly drop this service, that every sacrament and | Samm ‘despotism. But they are wrong. Popular gov- 
festival may be such that all in our church-homes can |... ment may often work poorly and awkwardly, but it is 
enter heartily into their enjoyment ‘ the true, strong, lasting thing that carries in it the fu- 


A few words as to the -forms ‘of service for our festi- | ture of ste world. And as it is with political liberty so 
vals and sacraments. W orship i in which a congregation lit is with religious liberty. 


is to join with more than ear, must needs have = form. ie | W e are experiencing what seems to other people one 


To create noble forms is “ art.” And therefore it is : of these 1 inconveniences -of our liberty just now, and to 
men truth to say that public worship is an art; a fine | oytsiders our liberty seems not only an inconvenience 
U; perhaps the finest of all fine arts, combining aS but altogether an illogical blunder; and that, in fact, 
co-operating elements architecture,tolor, music, poetry, Unity FE threw its liberty ethene in order to 
and appeals by words to ‘ a// that is within us.” Nor! gave its religion. 
1s 1t truth to call this art of arts a ‘‘ Lost Art,” as some | Now, let me begin by stating clearly what the ques- 
do in their love for the forms hailowed by old associa- | tion ut issue. is. Th 3 is nota question as to the necessity 
tions. The old forms were noble, and are noble still, for’ of religious faith, but as to whether it is necessary Or 
those whose thoughts of God and Man their words ex- | hest to have the main points of that faith drawn up ina 
press. But can it be that. with our Vaster, deeper, | deSinite statement or creed. No one who watches the - 
closer thought of God and Man, the power to express | yeal life of our Unitarian churches as it goes on decade 
the reverence, the sense of pervading Strength and Love | by dec ade ; - the names which win our most universal and 
Is lost ! Rather we’ believe that the nobler thought | unchanging reverence ; the service- books and psalmodies 
will slowly generate a nobler worship than the Christian ‘which find the widest circulation among us, because 
Church has yet known ; forms more tender, and more | they best express our average thought,—no one ean 
Impressive, and this largely because more simply true to | “note all this without feeling that thong is no doubt as to 
the risen thought. In it will mingle congregational parts, | our churches standing for religion, nor as to what kind 
more than are usual now,—hymns and musical responses ; | of religion they oe for. The only question is, as to 
the anthems of the choir; the minister's solitary part | wbintianes this religion, or at least its essential ideas. shall 
in prayer, readings and address. And in all parts two! be formulated in a seins Religious history is against 
elements will be felt: oné, that which makes a ser-| cych definitions. The form of words which, when it is 


. ~ : ? | ; : 
vice dear,—* association,’ secured by old words and | ‘first agreed upon, seems the most natural expression of 
familiar music - and the opposite element, —** variety,’ ' | great religious convictions, in a tew years does not ex- 


which keeps the worship tree and interesting. me this press them SO naturally, and in a tew generations ean 
be true of the usual servic e of the Sundays, it is all as only be taken in a non- natural sense. What is really 
true of the special service of the Festivals. wanted for a united and effective religious society is a 

The best answer to those of our own and older| number of people agreeing sufficiently in their general 
Churches who doubt ability in the Liberal faith to be-' faith and in their way of shove at religion to be able 
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to worship and work happily together, and to be able to 
agree upon the same man to be their minister—that is, 
their religious leader and teacher. Such general agree- 
ment and sympathy may seem a vaguer thing than a 
specified agreement on particular doctrines, but we be- 
lieve it to be the very best basis for association in a 
church. It is the basis upon which the churches which 
group together under the general name of ‘“ Unitarian ” 
have been quietly going on for over two centuries in 
England, and for over half a century in America. Ip 
all those churches there is no test of membership. The 
doors are wide open. Any one can join them who will. 
We do not ask a man, “Do you believe in this” and 
“that?” even of the most essential things. We do not 
examine him at all. We simply say: “ Here is our 
church ; you hear our services, you hear the way in which 
the great subjects of religion are spoken of and looked at 
among us; if you feel enough in sympathy with us to 
come in with us and count yourself in among us, do so.” 
The societies thus formed are independent of each other. 
We are absolutely “ congregationalists.”” We have large 
associations and conferences for such purposes as we can 
carry on together, but these have no authority over the 
several congregations. This larger fellowship of congre- 
gations is, again, constituted of congregations which are 
left free, which unite together from a general feeling of 
having a common object, though no two of them might 
define that object exactly alike. Now, the same princi- 
ples condition the choice and the education of our minis- 
ters. A young man entering our colleges is not exam- 
ined as to his doctrinal opinions, or required to subscribe 
even to three or four essentials. There is an effort made 
to find out if he is a really earnest, religious-minded 
youth and of good ability. -That is all. And in his 
training in the divinity school the views of learned men 
of different churches come before him, and he is encour- 
aged to think for himself. It is the same in the actual 
choice of ministers. The candidate for the ministry of 
one of our congregations is not asked to sign any creed. 
He is not shown any list of doctrines which he will have 
to preach, and if he rejects any of which he will have to 
leave. We are asked: “If you engage a minister with- 
out binding him to anything, or imposing any limita- 
tions on his preaching, how can you dismiss him, even 
if he overthrows everything?’ Why, precisely by the 
same principle on which he is engaged. He is engaged 
without formal doctrinal stipulations, not because his 
people do not care about their own views, but because 
they have ascertained, as they think, that he is near 
enough to where they are to make him an acceptable 
teacher of religion, and, simply, if he get so far away 
from where they-are as to be no longer an acceptable 
teacher of religion, and especially if he get so far away 
as to be no longer a teacher of religion at all, the very 
same principle will necessitate his leaving. This is no 
new interpretation of the matter, propounded to meet a 
new emergency. In the very charge which Mr. Miln 
heard on coming to Unity church, and of which I hap- 
pen to know that he expressed strong approval, this in- 
evitable limitation of liberty was laid down just as plainly 
as the liberty itself. A minister is not merely engaged 
to preach ; he is engaged to lead the worship of his peo- 


ple. Our churches, all churches, stand primarily~for | d 


worship. 


This absence of a creed means, what it has been stead- 
ily meaning in our churches from the beginning, that we 
feel these great relations between man and God and the 
eternal future, and between man and man in secking to 
realize them, are not matters capable of exact definition 
and formula. Our best words, our most careful defini- 
tions, are only hints at realities above all mere words. So 
we decline to attempt to formulate religion in any author- 
itative summary. We are glad for any man to shape 
its’ great thoughts into words, and in proportion as he 
seems to our people, here and there, to do so in a way 
which touches deep religious truth, his words will find 
acceptance, and even acquire a sort of representative 
value. They will become representative words, but not 
authoritative. All the keen inquiry and investigation 
that is abroad in the world as hardly ever before, has 
unsettled men until there are many to whom all religious 
things have become dim, perhaps invisible. If they 
should be asked to sign the shortest creed, they would 
have to refuse. They do not feel sure of anything. And 
yet they feel some interest in churches ; they would like 
to believe; they like to go, and like their children to go, 
where other men feel sure of something, and can hel 
them a little with their stronger faith ; and I for one am 
thankful that the openness of our church enables us to 
find a home for such men, a church-home, into which 
they may come without a question asked, just as close 
into its innermost fellowship as their own general sym- 
pathies enable them todo. There are men to-day who, 
though having very strong and earnest religious faith, 
shrink from even the Christian name. Some of them 
have seen how through so many centuries that sacred 
name of Christ was trailed through blood and brimstone, 
till they feel as if it had become a piece of “ damaged 
phraseology,’’ hopelessly identified with superstition and 
unchristlike things, and to be no more used. Others 
have come to believe that Christ’s own purpose was sim- 
ply to lead men to the Father, and that all this putting 
of the Christian name and symbols to the front is the 
mistake of a later generation who have wronged his own 
real purpose. I do not share their views, but I know 
these men ; and some of them are men of the intensest, 
purest faith, a faith which at once shames and helps my 
own—men whose writings I cannot read for ten minutes, 
in whose presence [ cannot be for an hour, without feel- 
ing that they have caught the very spirit of the master 
whose name they yet decline to take. Would Christ 
have separated these men from him? I cannot for a 
moment believe it, and so, so far as they will come with 
us and be of us, I give them welcome ; and if there be 
congregations that feel such men can help their religious 
life, 1 will welcome them with all my heart even as min- 
isters among us. Yes! Standing myself among the 
more conservative members of our body, holding about 
as near as any one to-day to what is sometimes called 
Channing Unitarianism, and believing that the extreme 
radicalism in our churches is a temporary oscillation of 
opinion from which men will return, | have yet always 
pleaded, and I hope I ever may, that even that extrem- 
est radicalism, so long as it has any sympathy with our 
religious position and religious work, shall have a full and 


brotherly place among us. This is our Unitarian free- 
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Monmoourtn, Itu.—The Liberal friends of this place 
have fully organized themselves into a “ Unity Society.” 
Rev. E. L. Conger, of Galesburg, is preaching to them at 
present. 


GREELEY, Cot.— We’ve hired a hall and have exclu- 
sive control of it. We can have a Conference now at 
any time. Glory, hallelujah!” is the greeting that comes 
to us from this far-off hill-slope. 


Reticious Rear Estate AGents.—Some good friend of 
the Wiscorisin Universalist State Convention has do- 
nated forty-one lots in Chicago Lawn to its missionary 
fund, and now Bros. Brigham, Sutton and Leavitt are in 
the real estate business for the sake of the “ Kingdom to 
Come.” They hope to realize from four to six thousand 
dollars in the transaction. Who will buy, and thus help 
extinguish the fires in the orthodox hell and secure a 
title deed in growing Chicago by the same investment? 


Aw Insprrinc Examp_e.—The Star and Covenant tells of 
a lady living at Alta, lowa, who is maintaing a Liberal 
Sunday School of sixty children, in the face of opposition 
and in spite of discouragements. She lives a mile and a 
half out of the village, yet is always at her post, finding 
the labor its own great reward. There are one hundred 
and fifty women, regular readers of Unrry, living in one 
hundred and fifty different towns in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, who could and ought to do the samething. “Go 
‘hou and do likewise.” | 


WeELsH ProrestantisM.—The Unitarian Herald pub- 
lishes some figures recently compiled by Mr, Richards, 
M. P., that go to show the rapid increase of the non- 
conformist spirit in Wales. In six of the Southern 
counties there were, in 1715, ten non-conformist congre- 
gations. In 1882 there are 3,892. At the present time 
28 of the 30 representatives of Parliament are liberals 
in politics, and he thinks this has much to do with the 
fact that judges frequently go on circuits where the jails 
are empty, and scarcely a prisoner found for trial. Cer- 
tainly the independent spirit is the ethical one. 


SPEED THE Desate.—Our English exchanges announce 
that Herbert Spencer intends visiting the United States 
early in the autumn. We hope: that the lively dispute 
that is being carried on in the columns of the Register 
will be energetically pushed, so that we may know 
whether we are to welcome a philosopher or acharlatan, 
a friend or a foe to religion. While this debate is pend- 
ing we will continue to believe in the essential humanity 
of Herbert Spencer, and, furthermore, that he has done 
more than any man now living, probably than any man 
that ever lived, except Shakespeare, to enrich the vocab- 
ulary of thoughtful English. He is a man who has con- 
tributed to the truth-seeking and truth-telling impulses 
of his generation, and if religion is something to be ex- 
emplified rather than to be defined, as we insist it is, he 
is a prophet of religion. If Christianity is a life and not 
a dogma, he is a Christian. If Christianity has no use 
for such as he, then‘so much the worse for Christianity, 
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East Sacinaw.—An account of the recent establish- 
ment of a Reading Room in this place is before us. Some 
thirty of the periodicals of England and America are 
among the files, besides the current papers. The room is 
kept open from nine in the morning until nine at night, 
and is made accessible to both sexes and all classes 
by the payment of $1 per year. Donations of 
books, pictures and religious papers are _ solicited. 
The non-sectarian character of the room is to be main- 
tained by allowing all denominations to be represented 
by their respective organs, which seems to us much more 
non-sectarian than the policy pursued by some reading 
rooms, where all religious papers are excluded lest 
some sectarian bias be aroused. Mr. and Mrs. Connor 
have had much to do with the establishment of this 
Reading Room. 


AMONG THE SKANDINAVIANS.—In the first Quarterly 
Report of the work done by Kristofer Jansen we find 
that since he began his work, the first of December, 
he has spoken at each of the following places: Fort 
Dodge, Iowa; Madelia, Wauzeka, Lake Park, Minn.; 
Eau Claire and La Crosse, Wis. Once at St. Paul, and 
each Sunday at Minneapolis. His audience at this place 
ranging from two hundred to eight hundred. He has 
organized societies at Minneapolis, Madelia and Eau 
Claire. He has published and is extensively distribut- 
ing a lecture on the Lutheran Synod, the whole yielding 
considerable more revenue than was necessary to cover 
expenses. The report more than justifies our ardent 
expectation from thé work. With strength and courage 
to continue the work so well begun, noble things must 
necessarily be the result. 


DenverR.— Unity church, at last, is fairly at work again. 
Rev. A. M. Weeks, of Chelsea, Mass., began his minis- 
try here on the 19th ult. Mr. Weeks carries to his new 
work the enthusiasm of youth, the deliberation of cul- 
ture, and the attractiveness of a loving, earnest person- 
ality. Uniry extends its hand of fellowship across the 
distance to pastor and people. His old parish at Chelsea 
sent with him their benedictions, as will be seen from 
the following resolution, which was unanimously passed . 
at a reception given him before leaving: 

Resolved, That in severing our connection with him asa people, 
we wish to express our sense of indebtedness to him for his earnest, 
prayerful and successful labors with us during the past year, our ~ 
strong faith in his fitness for, and ability in, the holy vocation to 
which he consecrated his life, and to give him our warmest wishes 
for his renewed health and a prosperous and successful ministry. 
And we trust that the strong bonds of friendship between him and 
ourselves may ever remain unbroken. 

The new parish gave him a hearty reception in the 
parlors of the St. James Hotel, the 17th ult., Mr. and 
Mrs. D. A. Gage acting as host and hostess. 


Ionta, Mica.—Rev. J. Wassall, of this place, visited 
our office this past week, on his return from Nora, Ill, 
his old field of labor, whither he had been to preach, 
lecture, and to speak the last words of appreciation for a 
deceased parishioner. His work in Michigan is steadily 
growing in importance. The audience at Ionia is in- 
creasing. We have watched his work very closely, and 
are more and more persuaded of the truth of the state- 
ment made in these columns some time ago, viz: “ That 
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he is at the present time doing the best work for the 
smallest pay of any man in our Western fellowship.’ 
The following clipping from a recent lecture of his on 
“Moses ar Geology” discloses the character of the 
man: 

Let me, in closing, say that between the record in Genesis and that 
of Science there is no harmony possible, and the sooner we do away 


with the idea of its probability the better for science. I have not 
made this review with any other object than that of truth. 


—— 


theories, or harmonies, or systems we want, but truth. The world, | 


and especially the church, need truth, and we want honesty in our | 


search for it and in our utterances of it. False ideas about the in- 


fallibiJity of the Bible records have been, and are to-day, a great | 


hindrance to the progress of true knowledge, and of liberty, and of 
fellowship and christian charity. We love truth. Love it more 
than any book, any science, any religion. We love it more than the 
Bible, more than the church, more than Christianity. We love it 


more than the name of God, more than the name of Christ, more. 


than the hope of heaven. 
or reputation. 


We love it more than friends, or wealth. 
We love it more than hea!th, or ease, or life. Nothing 


} 


of which will make for themselves a permanent place 
among the songs of the soul. 
ward (better knédwn as “Auber Forestier”), the accom- 
plished assistant of Prof. Anderson in the translation of 
the works of Bjornson into English, is thoroughly inter- 
ested in this society, and contributes largely to the Con- 


Miss A. A. Wood- 


temporary Club. Miss Woodward’s interest in Liberal 


ie waa religious ideas has grown into enthusiasm since her con- 
IS NOL | 


tact with Western Unitarianism. We understand that 
slie has become a regular contributor to the Unitarian 
Review, and is to keep its readers informed of the progress 
of the Liberal cause in foreign countries. We look for- 
ward with pleasure for some flashes of her Skandinavian 
enthusiasm and some echoes of her musical strain in 
the columns of this very steady magazine. Add to this 
the names, already so familiar to Unity readers, of Profs. 
Allen and Anderson, Miss Ella Giles and Bro. Crooker, 


to us is so fair and beautiful as truth. Tho’ a crown of thornsand a | and our readers will realize that the grove meeting that 


-bloody cross may lie between me and her embrace, I would kiss her | 


sweetand heavenly lips. 


EVANSVILLE, InNp.—The installation of Rev. A. T. 
Bowser, at this place, on the 14th ult., was altogether an 


is being actively planned to be held in July, on the 

banks of Fourth Lake, is something worth looking to. 
Cnicaco.—’ Mid the din of theology and business hurry 

it is refreshing to know that there have been meniwho 


auspicious affair. A large and sympathetic audience as-| have found time to turn aside from all this Harry to 


sembled. Mr. Snyder, of St. Louis, preached a thought- 


i 


' 
| 


' 


consult upon matters pertaining to the unfortunate and 


ful sermon; Rev. C. K. J. Jones, of Louisville, gave the | depraved, to study the claims the wicked have upon the 
installation prayer and made a sprightly address to the| good. A society known as the “ Chicago Prisoners’ Aid 
people; Miss Clara Pushee,a member of the Board of| Society” has recently been formed, with Judge J. A. 
Trustees, read a touching letter from Rev. J. H. Hey- ‘Jameson as President, and J. W. Plummer as Corres- 


wood ; genial communications were also received and | ponding Secretary. 
noticed from St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Chicago | again of this commendable undertaking. 


We hope to have occasion to speak 
That was a 


and various other points within the boundaries of the} gracious thought that was most happily realized in the 


Western Conference. 


fellowship was given by the other Jones, of Chicago, 


) 


The charge and right hand of) reception given to Dr. Ryder and his family, on the occa- 


sion of his retiring from the pastorate of the oldest 


who remained to vindicate the character of Taffy, and | Universalist parish in this city, by the Rev. Brooke 
to tell the story of the Welsh people to a large audience | Herford and his wife, of the Church of the Messiah. 
on the evening following. The Sunday following, Mr.| The attendance was large, not only from the two par- 
Bowser discoursed upon the work which Unity Church | ishes most directly concerned, but by the progressive 
had in hand, which he found to be to Worship, to Study | people of the city at large. Pleasant words were spoken 


and to Work. 


Success awaits pastor and people if they | by Prof. Swing, Dr. Ryder, Mr. Herford and others.—— 


can work on the lines five years long, to which all the | The Channing Club is becoming more and more a tower 


installation exercises seem to point. 


Mapison, Wis.—We have every assurance that the 
Western missionary force of Unitarianism has done no 
better work in the last few years than in establishing 
this mission in Madison, and the American Unitarian 
Association is doing no better work than in guarding 
and fostering this into life. This town being an educa- 
tional as well as political center, numerous illustrations 
of the growth and spread of Liberal thought come within 
the range of its experience. 
done among those who do not remain to strengthen the 
outward church. From this church, with more or less 
directness, came the opportune discovery of our en- 
thusiastic Skandinavian apostle, Kristofer Janson. 


This church has also aided «in developing hearty 


Liberal apostles in the domain of letters. Miss Ella 
Wheeler, whose name is growing to bea household word 
in the West, has confessedly drawn inspiration from the 
ministrations of this pnipit. She is at present writing 
and printing some Liberal hymns, judging from sam- 
ples offered to Uniry readers from time to time, some 


_ 


Perhaps its best work is | 


earnestness. 


of strength to the Liberal cause in Chicago. Uwniry and 
its editor draw conscious strength from this club con- 
tinually. We forget our weakness and our fatigue when 
we realize that these gentlemen are at our back. At the 
February meeting “The Liquor Traffic in Chicago and 
What are We to do with It?” was discussed with great 
The discussion was introduced by D. L, 
Shorey, Esq. At the March meeting the topic was, 
“Our Interest in the Book ‘and Newspaper Business.” 
The topic was introduced by a paper by the editor of 
Unity, in which he gave a sketch of the various Liberal 
newspaper ventures for the last fifty years; also an ac- 


count of the rise of Uniry, and the Colegrove Book 


Company, its present publishers. Their present and 


future interests were.discussed and substantially en- 
dorsed; B. F. Felix, Esq., setting an example which 
others of our friends may be moved to imitate, by sub- 


scribing for twenty copies of Unrry fora year, to be used 


in such a way as will most substantially increase the sub- 


scription list of the paper. Steps were taken to previde 


for the expenses of the Channing Club-room for the next 
year. A committee was appointed to convey the greetings 
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of the Channing Club to its junior associate, the Unitarian 
Club of Boston. The next meeting is to be held on Thurs- 
day evening, the 27th of April.——Sunday, March 26th, 
was indeed a holy-day to Unity church in this city, when 
Robert Collyer, the old pastor and old friend, stood as 
of yore in that pulpit, which, when he stands behind it, 
is regal. , The morning discourse was a lyric study of the 
yesterdays that are found in the to-days. The sermon 
abounded in that autobiographical revelation which 
is characteristic of Robert Collyer’s best sermons. Three 
babes were offered for baptism and benediction, which 
was full of patriarchal tenderness. In the evening he 
discoursed with wonderful tenderness upon the life and 
character of Dr. Bellows. Large audiences attended 
both services, and all present were lifted into higher 
altitudes, where the air is purer and the vision clearer. 
While this issue will be passing through the press, his 
friends and old-time neighbors will be giving him a re- 
ception, on Tuesday evening, March 28th, at the social 
rooms of Unity church. 
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Gorrespondence. 


A TRIP TO DENVER. 


Dear Unity: How beautiful and welcome is the sight 
of Pike’s Peak to the traveler from the east, announcing 
to him, far across the arid plains, his approach to the 
great Rockies, higher thanthe Alps. Inthe enthusiasm 
of the sight, the fine portrait of Albert Pike, which I 
saw a few days ago in the Little Rock State House, is 
recalled, with the story of the New England boy, who, 
seeking his fortune as pedagogue in the wilds of Arkan- 
sas, became, successively, editor, politician, general and 
highest of American Masons. 

The air is clear, cool and bracing, and only an occa- 
sional cloud of dust from the plains obstructs the fine 
panoramic view of the great range of snow peaks beyond 
the brown foot-hills. The fall of rain and snow this 
winter has been unusually light, and dearth of water for 
irrigating purposes is apprehended. 

Denver is pre-eminently the rising city of the western 
plains and mountains—claiming a population of 60,000 
with less misgiving than Chicago did thirty years ago. 
Its character as a commercial, railroad and manufactur- 
ing center is assured. Is it not a port of original entry 
for foreign importations, and is not the United States 
about to erect a $300,000 building for customs and other 
purposes? All doubt, too, as to the permanent location 
of the State capital has recently been solved, and elegant 
buildings are in prospect for their eligible site on Capitol 
Hill. Asa place for desirable residence surely this city 
encounters little rivalry within a thousand miles. 

Few cities, whether seaboard or inland, have a more 
heterogeneous population. Of course it is assumable 
that all of us in or past our teens are carpet-baggers ; 
and what point of the compass from which the wind can 
blow is left unrepresented ! 

The hooting crowds thronging the streets on the Sun- 
dav afternoon of my arrival were idle mobs intent on 
teaching John Chinaman the beauties of their civiliza- 


tion and Christianity by prohibiting the celestial funeral 
obsequies, Importing from our antipodes their cher- 
ished customs, the Chinamen adhere thereto with de- 
voted zeal, unabated by the jeers and assaults of the 
hostile mob. The corpse of Chin Sing had been brought 
from a distance for temporary interment preparatory to 
removal to the Flowery Kingdom, according to contract 
with one of the Chinese companies of San Francisco. 
The mourners and those selected for the incantation 
were themselves almost forced into the open grave by 
the surging crowd. They planted a row of lighted can- 
dles about the grave, and placed on the top of the mound 
a baked duck and liquor in curious and valuable Chinese 
cups, to cheer the spirit in its long journey through the 
realms of space. But the cups and candles remained 
there only a moment, and the duck was seized and torn 
to pieces by the mob. The Chinese attempted to burn 
their joss sticks as a pagan prayer for the departed soul, 
and would have distributed their perforated papers and 
concluded their ceremonies, but the crowd surged 
around so menacingly, either in ill-timed jest or malice, 
that they were glad to escape with whole skins and 
leave their dead to the care of the saints. Then the 
boisterous mob surged to the burial of Chong Heng, a 
murdered Chinaman, and prohibited, with violence, the 
approach of the friends of the deceased who had brought 
an express wagon laden with boxes filled with baked 
meats, wine, liquor, joss sticks, incantation paper and 
the symbols of funeral ceremonies. After several at- 
tempts to reach the grave had been repulsed amid cries 
of “Down with the Chinese!” and “ Hang the China- 
men !” they retreated and awaited Monday to accomplish 
their purpose. 

The various representative Christian denominations 
have here their several churches. Prominent among 
them is the Episcopal cathedral, with its dean from Eng- 
land, importing with him great zeal and a high standard 
of churchly authority. But the popular rector of Lead- 
ville is repfited to be very broad and liberal in both 
ritual and dogma. The four daily papers devote liberal 
space to pulpit utterances. Last Monday’s Tribune gives, 
in extenso, three sermons of the day before. Therefrom 
it appears that Rev. Reuben Jeffrey, in an evening lec- 


‘ture at the Opera House, made “Answer to Ingersoll,” 


with “a flat denial of the infidel right of freethinking.” 
In the First Congregational Church the minister dis- 
coursed on the goodness of God, saying : 


“The character which we build here in this life has a destiny be- 
yond. There is an eternity, not different in kind, but different in 
magnitude and continuity from time. A right that begins to bless 
here will go on blessing forever: A wrong that disturbs and pains 
here will go on disturbing and paining forever. For character goes 
on and causes; acts and effects are related to causes in the other life 
as well asin this. We need to believe that right and wrong are pun- 
ished in this life, and we also need to believe that the punishment 
which we receive here is merely the avani courier, the first install- 
ment of that which is to follow. 

We need to regard right and wrong in their inevitable and inva- 
riable influence on the texture of human character and on the moral 
condition of the soul. 

A Universalist was once trying to prove to the untutored mind of 
a@ negro woman that . 

SUCH A PLACE AS HELL 


was a simple absurdity. ‘Aunty, do believe that all the 

w f° to the bad place are burned in a lake of brimstone” 
n I does,’ promptly replied the trusted theologian. ‘ Well, now, 
on’t P ae see, suey there isn’t brimstone enough down there to 
keep the fire goin all the while? This seemed to be a poser fora 


little while. She had never entered into acalculation of the amount 
of combustible material necessary for the process. Her countenance 
soon brightened, however, and she replied: ‘Why, honey, don’t 
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you know that everybody who goes there carries his own brimstone 
with him?” 


The pastor of the Seventh street Presbyterian Church, 
in his evening talk to young men, advocated an educated 
idea of God and the future world, declaring science and 
philosophy the clear flowing fountain of truth. But he, 


too, must deal with heresy, saying: 


Infidel pirates have again and again sought to board our good ship, 
and destroy our compass, binnacle and pilot. They have ever failed 
and passed away into the night, soon to be unremembered. Now I 
grant that we have no right to treat skepticism as a crime. God only 
can judge how far unbelief is the result of moral obliquity. Sin- 
cere infidels are entitled to our respect. Sincere, honest doubt leads 
to patient investigation. Itis not one-sided, narrow, bigoted and 
ignorant. Skepticism meansa shaded eye. It welcomes, rejoices in 
the light when it can see it. 


Of Unity Church, its condition, its society, its Sunday 
school, its new pastor and its prospects, it affords pleas- 
ure to make most favorable report. Sorely afflicted by 
the loss of their loved pastor, Rev. Mr. Herbert, the so- 
ciety appreciated highly the well-timed visit of the Sec- 
retary of the Western Conference, last fall, and gladly 
availed itself of his wise helpfulness. But while await- 
ing the coming man, organic life and interest have been 
zealously maintained through Sunday School and chari- 
table society work. One of the workers, who brought 
with her from Chicago and Western Conferences to 
Denver zeal and interest intensified, greeted me with 
regret that I had missed “ our Sunday School this morn- 
ing, where we had near eighty, large and small.” Shar- 
ing the regret, how could I avoid moulding engagements 
so as to accept Mr. and Mrs. Gage’s invitation to the re- 
ception given last evening at the St. James Hotel to in- 
troduce and welcome the newly arrived pastor, Rev. A. 
M. Weeks. The gathering was well attended by many 
eager to take the stranger by the right hand. The city 
papers had heralded the arrival, and published the pro- 
ceedings and cordial resolutions of his former parish at 
Chelsea, Mass. Although not of robust health, he is by 
no means an invalid, and it is hoped that the change of 
air and climate may prove highly beneficial. Youthful 
in years and temperament, he brings to this important 
new field of labor an earnest, consecrated devotion to 
the ministry, with some experience in its duties. The 
reception will serve in lieu of an installation, and his 
first service will be next Sunday morning. The elements 
comprising the society are various, as is to be expected 
in such a city; but with harmony in essentials and unity 
of spirit, strength and vigor of religious life and work, 
internal and external, is the promised fruit. 


JOSEPH SHIPPEN. 
Denver, Colorado, March 18, 1882. 


IN TWILIGHT. 


“I’m so big, mamma,” and the little hand 

Marked where her brown head reached against the wall : 
“ Don’t hold me, mamma, I don’t need your arm 

Around me; such a large girl cannot fall.” 


The twilight shadows gathered o’er the hills, 
A childish figure nestied close to me; 
“T’m such a little girl,” she pleading said, 
“ Please, mamma, take your baby on your knee.”’ 


4 Flushed warm with youthful hope and pride, 
“ The world is ours to have and hold,” we cry; 
“* We'll conquer it alone; no help we need; 
Courage like ours fails not of victory.” 


But when the shadows of declining years 
Over our pathway falls we humbly pray: P 
“Dear Father, take us in thy sheltering arms; 
We are such children, put us not away.” 
—Sallie Joy White, in Boston Commonwealth, 


Dhe Alnity Glub. 


There has been organized in connection with Unity 
Church, San Jose, Cal., a Glob for the study of science 
and its application to human progress, to be known as 
The Philosophical Society of San Jose, with Prof. F. W. 
Simonds, recent Professor of Geology and Zoology in 
the North Carolina University, as President. At their 
first meeting their pastor, Rev. Clarence Fowler, gave a 
postmortem examination of a “ Chimera,” which is des- 
cribed as a “ beautiful little shark from the Pacific.” A 
systematic course of zoology is to be pursued by the Club. 


A most fascinating suggestion comes to us from Minne- 
apolis, where we learn that Rev. Kristofer Janson gives, 
each Monday evening, free recitals or readings from the 
great classic writers of the Skandinavian tongues. We 
imagine the tired Norwegian mill-hands finding rest as 
well as culture in this poet’s interpretation of poetry 
Fortunate are Hans Christian Andersen, Bjornson and 
their associates in having such a man as Janson to inter- 
pret them to their hard-worked fellow countrymen. We 
understand that the attendance at these recitals is very 
large, as it ought to be. Do we not here havea hint 
of a work that might be done by English-speaking 
preachers for English-speaking working men and women? 


a 
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Several of our Unity Clubs are beginning to value 


their exercises so highly that at the close of the season 


they undertake to invoice the result by means of a gen- 
eral review and written examination. In the interest of 
such clubs we print the following as a model. These 
questions are clipped from a recent report of work done 
in English literature in the High School of East Saginaw, 
Michigan : : 

The works and lives of Longfellow and Whittier have also been 
studied, and each pupil required to learn quotations and selections 
from their works. The committing to memory of choice speci- 
mens from such authors is of great benefit, and we see its good 
effects, especially in the essays and orations written by the pupils. 
Lewy a questions indicate somewhat the kind of work we 
are doing: : 

1. When and where was Henry Wadsworth Longfellow born? 


where educated ? what profession did he study? 
2. What positions has he held? in what lands traveled? where 


does he now live? 

8. Mention eight of his poems. Has he written anything besides 
poetry ? 

4. From what languages has he translated? Give the first stanza 
of a Feng he has transiated from the German. 

5. Have his writings been translated into other languages? 

6. Give six familiar quotations from Longfellow. 

7. Commit the whole of one of his poems. 

8. Tell the story of The Courtship of Miles Standish, and of 
Hiawatha. 

9. Has Longfellow recently written anything? 
10. What great work has he translated? 


ee 


A correspondent sends us the following items concern- 
ing the Unity Club of Cincinnati: 

The Sunday afternoon lecture course in the Grand 
Opera House has just been ended. This third season 
has been the most successful of all in point of interest 
and attendance, the audiences usually packing the house 
and fully one-half being young men. The speakers 
were Mrs. Mary Livermore, on “The Boy of To-day ;” 
Hon. A. W. Tourgee, on “ More Rest in American Life ;”’ 


Geo. M. Towle, on “ Russian Nihilism,”’ and again on 
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“ Prince Bismarck ;” Prof. Felix Adler, “An Ethical View | 
of the Universe ;’ Wm. Parsons, on “Christopher Co- | 
lumbus;”’ Mrs. E. A. Connor, of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, on “ Fool’s Gold ;” Rev. Dr. A. A. Willetts, of 
New York, on “Sunshine;”’ Prof. W. D. Gunning, on 
“The Origin of Man;” Alexander Forbes, on “Lecture 
Experiences,” etc.; James E. Murdock,, “‘ Shakespearian 
Readings and Comments,” There will be also. two sup- 
plementary lectures, one by Judge Tourgee, on “Sunday 
Politics,” and another by Wm. Parsons, on “ Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan.” 


Quite a little stir was raised by the action of the Cin- 
cinnati Presbytery in passing a resolution strongly con- 
demning the lecture of their brother minister, Rev. Mr. 
Willits, as a “‘ Sabbath Desecration.” The lecture hap- 
pened to be one of the most truly ethical and religious 
in spirit of the whole course, and only needed a text to 
have been the best sermon preached that Sunday. Dr. 
Willits wrote an admirable and spirited reply, but could 
not accept the re-engagement the Club immediately 
proffered him. Had he been able to return, an ovation 
awaited him. The Presbytery, not daring to reply to 
his arguments, has passed a second feeble resolution, 
and it is understood that it is secretly moving to have 
Dr. Willits arraigned for censure by his own Synod in 
New York. 


The two symphony concerts by Theodore Thomas’ 
orchestra, undertaken by the Club, were delightful‘ affairs. 
but not financially successful,—the first set-back the 
Club has ever received. The great expense of the en- 
terprise, some $3,000, and the stormy weather, and Patti 
in the Messiah the very next night, all contriputed to 
this ill-fortune. Still the deficit was but slight, and the 
satisfaction of giving to Cincinnati the only two sym- 
phony concerts we have enjoyed this winter was a com- 
pensation. 


The Anthropology class has held a dozen or more ses- 
sions, with an average attendance of sixty. Tyler’s 
Manual was used. The leader, Dr. Sattler, lectured 
chiefly on the physiological aspects of the stience. 
Essays were read by the members, and a most profitable | 


course of study begun. The Social Science Class, under | 


Mr. Wendte, has met twice a month for discussion, the - ; ; 
-re-appears under the editorship of Chas. F. Richardson, 


reading of papers,etc. Among the most enjoyable topics 
were “Our Public School System,” “ The Temperance 
Question,” “ Woman as a Physician,” “ Ancient Guilds | 
and Modern Trades Unions,” “The Church in Modern 

Society,” “ Foreign Immigration,” “ City Tenements and 

Country Homes,” etc. 


The Amusement Committee has given two successful 
renditions of the new play of ‘“‘ Esmeralda,” as it ap- 
peared recently in Scribner’s Monthly, permission having 
first been obtained from the owners of the copyright. 


This is to be followed next month by a series of twelve. 
tableaux illustrating the humorous poem “The Deco-| 
Geo. M. Towle gave his fine lecture on | 


rative Sisters.” 
“Victor Hugo” to the Club last week. Thus in various 
directions of activity the Cincinnati Unity Club has 
passed a most profitable winter. It has now 170 mem- 


er 


bers, and has paid toward the church debt this year ov 
$1,000. 


- 
- 


warmly favorable. 


Che HtudIy Cable. 


Ali Publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- 
ard Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Book Co.,40 Madison street, 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE SoctaL LAW OF LABOR. By William B. Weeden. Roberts Bros., 
Boston. 1882. pp. 315. $1.50. 


JoHN Quincy ADAMs. Vol. I. of the American Statesman Series. 
By — o Morse, Jr. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1882. pp. 
315. 25. 


MEMORIAL OF GEORGE WASHINGTON Hosmezr, D. D., with portrait- 
— by his children. From the press of G. I. Jones & Co., St. Louis. 
pp. 359. 


BELGIAN Days. By Kate Byam Martin. Jansen, McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 1882. pp. 239. $1.00. 


WISCONSIN HUMANE Soctety for the Prevention of Cruelty. Bi- 
ennial Report. Office of the Society, 451 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
For free distribution. pph. pp. 88. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mrs. Ole Bull is busily at work on the memoir of her 
husband. Whatan anniversary was that that recently 


celebrated the fiftieth birthday of Chambers’ Journal“ -~ 


Robert Chambers, the senior editor, the James T. Field 
of England, giving in that issue the reminiscences of a 
long life-——The April Century contains an article on the 
‘Russian Jews and Gentiles,” written by a Russian lad 

now in New York, the author of a recent paper on “ Ni- 
hilists” in the National Review. This paper is startling in 
the fact that it proves that here, as everywhere, there is 
“another side to the story.” Miss Emma Lazarus, a 
brilliant representative of the Jewish race, is to reply in 
the May number. The two together will doubtless 
throw much light on a dark picture.—— Rev. George W. 
Cooke’s new book, “Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Life, 
Writings and Philosophy,” seems to be meeting with a 
favorable reception in almost every quarter. W. D. 
Howells speaks highly of it; Henry James, a life-long 
friend of Emerson, praises it in strong terms ; Howard 


N. Browne, of Brookline, says, “It ought to make Mr. 


Cooke’s reputation ;” Charles Eliot Nogton predicts that 
it will “ take a permanent place in American literature.” 
A late number ofthe New York Tribune gave half a column 
to a notice of the book, and a column and a half more to 
extracts from it. The London Inquirer, of Dec. 10, con- 
tained a review of the work four columns in length, and 
Among other things it says: “ Our 
author has done his work thoroughly, and done it once 
for all. We have no hesitation in saying that it is one 


of the best and most satisfactory books yet produced in 


America.”—— Good Literature. This paper, which was the 
unlucky organ of the ill-fated American Book Exchange, 


as before, and is to be published by the Good Literature 


Publishing Co., 25 Park Place, N. Y. It has corrected 


the only conspicuous defect it had under the old man- 
agement, by greatly improving its type and paper. We 


know no other way of getting as much information about 


books and book-makers as by subscribing for this paper 
at $1.00 per annum.——The author of “ Ecce Spiritus” is 


finally confessed by the Christian Register (the editor of 


which has his desk so near that of Geo, H. Ellis that we 
presume he knows) to be Edward F. Hayward, pastor of 
the Unitarian Society, Fall River, Mass. We have kept 
the readers of Unity waiting long for a review of this 
book from the pen of one of our most competent critics. 
It will be forthcoming soon. 


— 
-_—_—o 


HISTORY OF THE St. Louis BRIDGE. By Prof. C. M. Woodward, of 
Washington University, St. Louis, G.I. Jones & Co. 1881. $20.00. 


“The greatest exposition of true social principles, the 
largest manifestation of the spirit of civilization we have 
had in this country since the time of the Sanitary Com- 
mission, is due to Atkinson more than to any other per- 
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son. I allude to the Atlanta Exposition.” This remark 


EVENTS AND Epocus IN RELIGIous History. By James Freeman 
Clarke. James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 1882, LDlustrated. pp. 402. 


of Mr. Weeden, in the Register, is worth repeating as the | $3.00 


deliberate judgement of a very thoughtful man. The 
completion of the St. Louis bridge was in the same line, 
and the history of it by Prof. Woodward is the greatest 
exposition of mechanical principles involved in any single 
work of the kind. To read it is a liberal education in 
bridge building. Naturally the author sees in Capt. Eads 
the pontifex maximus of our times, and certainly the en- 
terprise and energy sustained under loads of opposition 
and difficulty make of his course a marvelous and even 
thrilling story. 

Fortunately the book is so written and so beautifully 
illustrated that the lay as well as professional reader 
will be glad to own it. Prof. Woodward brings rare 
qualifications to his work. He is an instructor of en- 
gineers, being trained in the profoundest questions of 
mathematics and mechanics; and he is equally at home 
in a teachers’ institute or superintending a Sunday 
School and expounding the Bible. No wonder the pub- 
lication is a success. J. Coe L 


BELIEFS ABOUT MAN. By M.J. Savage. George H. Ellis, Boston 
1882. pp. 130. $1.00. 


Another book from this fertile brain, consisting of 
eight sermons, four sonnets, and a preface that tells us 
that this book is always one in intention with “ Belief in 
God,” published last year, and he asks that they be joined 
together in the hand and thought of the reader. On 


general principles we might suspect that Mr. Savage is | 


in danger of printing too much. A facility for type is a 
dangerous one in these days, and sometimes we tremble 
for the marvelously fertile brain of our earnest brother 
Savage. But we confess that when we come down to 
examize his books in detail we are compelled to admit 
that each volume easily justifies its existence, and we 
know not how it could be spared as a contribution to the 
living discussions of the day ; least of all could we afford 
to do without this volume on Man, which, to our liking. 


is the best of them all, because he deals with facts so | 


within the range of our experience as to compel the 


recognition that the “scientific method” may, and does, | 


yield a religious spirit. Accepting the lowliest origin for 
man, this book justifies the divinest expectation. It vin- 
dicates that courage born out of a hope for great things 
to come both in the earthly and the heavenly outlook. 
If any of our readers are still afraid that Darwinism will 


mar the ideals of the soul, we beg of them to read this | 
book; and to those who still persist in identifying the 


spiritual with the supernatural, and in making natural- 
ism synonymous with materialism, we commend this 
book as a corrective to such mental confusion. It is 
well that this book should go with the “ Belief in God.” 


This book is most characteristic of the author, abound- 
ing in wisdom, general information, and a good nature 
that is at times almost provoking. Dr. Clarke is so de- 
termined to be appreciative, and to do full justice to the 
good in every man or event, that at times he seems to 
be wanting in discrimination. Swedenborg’s explora- 
tions into heaven and his interviews with the angels are 
alluded to here with about the same amount of cautious 
distrust as would be expected in a review of the travels 
of Mungo Park in Africa. He recounts the miracles of 
St. Bernard with the cool complacency that would char- 
acterize the narration of the commonplace and accepted 
facts of history. We cannot but feel that not infrequently 
the preacher overlays the scholar in this book, particu- 
larly in the easy way he compliments Christianity by 
instituting contrasts that establish a wide difference be- 
tween this and other religious systems. He tells us that 
“Christianity brought a new view of death into the 
world,” and that “ Pagan tombstones are without hope ;” 
and yet he readily recalls the immortal hope that 
wrought the tombs, temples and pyramids of Egypt. 
He will be as quick as any one to remember that the 
upper branches of the Skandinavian Ygdrasil showered 


its fruit in the sunny land of the immortals above the 
clouds, and that the Druidic priests taught our ante~ 
Christian forefathers to weep at birth but to smile at 
death, because the first event ushers the soul into sorrow 
'and trial, the last summons it to the perennial joys of 


another world. In another place he tells us that “ self- 
| consciousness came into the world with Christianity.” 
This statement he makes with Augustine’s “ Confessions” 
in. mind. We wonder how this element is to be dis- 
missed from the self-examinations of Socrates, Marcus 
Aurelius, the deep confessions of the Psalms, to say 
nothing of the introspective methods of the saints and 
sages of India. In his study of Christian and Buddhistic 
monasticism, it is evident that he has a good-natured 
preference for the Christian sort, although some of the 
impartial readers will find a grace, beauty and meaning 
in the rock-cut temples of Ceylon equal to the severe 
monasteries reared by the Christian Monks of the thir- 
teenth century. He claims that “Christianity has left 
asceticism wholly behind, while other religions retain 
‘this element.” But have there not been other forces at 
work in our Western civilization that have assailed this 
'spiritin the church? Science, commerce and art have 


only partially succeed as yet in driving asceticism out of 
instituted Christianity in spite of itself. 
“ Luminous points in religious history ” is the expres- 
sion which the author uses concerning these twelve 
‘lectures. But the band that binds this sheaf of lectures 


But we wish it might go first; for, given this thought of ‘into one bundle is evidently an afterthought. They 


‘man, whom we have seen, the thought of God, whom we 


have not seen, becomes not only easy but almost a neces- 
sity. 

In the sonnets, “The Old Gospel” does not seem to run 
easily into poetic molds, while “The New Gospel” has 
in it such poetry that we will be glad to reproduce it in 
Unrry columns. 


_were prepared under differing degrees of inspiration, 
| and consequently they vary in interest and value. The 
first two lectures, on the Catacombs, abound in strange 
and, to even the intelligent, unique information. In these 
lectures the information is delightfully concrete, giving 
‘diagrams, measurements, number and inscriptions. Of 
these latter he yiyes the Christian and the Pagan in 


oo 
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Both lists are thought-provoking | 


} 


separate columns. 
and inspiring. If on a Christian slab we read : 
“ Called away by Angels,” 


we read on a Pagan slab: 
“She was a mother to all the world.” 


Again, on the one we read : 
“ He went before us in peace,” 


on the other we read: 
“JT have never hadany lawsuit; I have paid all my debts.” 


Mr. Clarke does not hesitate to turn the Catacombs to | 
theological uses. He finds that they antedate the eccle- | 
siastical uses of the Cross, the Virgin Mary and the Nim- | 
bus. No Trinity is to be found inthem. “ Charity rather 
than theology,works rather than faith,was the dominant | 
inspiration.” A study of these records of Christianity | 
when “it lived under ground,” brought the son of Mrs. | 
Hemans out of the Catholic Church. | 


The third lecture is upon the Buddhistic Monks of 
Central Asia. It abounds with instructions and appre- | 
ciative commentary upon that system, which he finds. 
analagous to George Combe’s “ Constitution of Man.” | 
The next two lectures, on the ‘ Christian Monks and 
Monastic Life,” “ Augustine, Anselm, Bernard and Their | 
Times;” the seventh lecture, on “Savonarola and the 
Renaissance ;” the ninth, on “ The Mystics in all Reli- | 
gions;” the tenth, on “ George Fox and the Quakers,” | 
and the twelfth, on “John Wesley and his Times,” are : 
too much after the manner of encyclopedia articles, | 
scarcely lifted above the commonplace, and wanting in | 
that glow and eloquence that characterizes his lectures | 
on “Jeanne D’Arc,” “Savonarola and the Renaissance,” 
“Luther and Loyola,” and “ The Huguenots.” The last 


The movement is rapid, clear and stirring, forcibly teach- 
ing withal a lesson of great significance. 
Whatsoever of criticism may seem to be found in these 


sentences is ~already forestalled in the prefatory note of | a thin coatin 
“ o eollec- | which is soli 
tion of sketches.” The hope he expresses that they | 


’ 


| 


- serious study of the lives and events of which but little | dents in great intellectual and moral movements. We 
must not expect that progress will continue without an 

; TOME CORE 
work,” will certainly be realized. Its publication is jus-| ¢;,,4) 


I 
some minds can adjust themselves to the new conditiaiies 


the author, who characterizes the volume as 
“may inspire in some persons the wish to make a more 


more than an outline could be given in the present 
tified in that it displays the largeness of the noble mind 
and kindly heart of the one who wroteit. It contains a 
greater amount of that staple commodity that is the in- 
dispensable attendant of culture, known as “ general in- 
formation,” than can be found in almost any one book 
that we know of, for the same size and price. It is in 


every way a desirable book for the home table ;—a book | 
that will be equally welcome upon the shelf of the farmer 


and the professor, and a book that)will be just as sure of 
being read by the one as by te( other and we know 
not what higher praise we could bestow than this upon 
any book that does not belong in the catalogue of the 
immortals. 


‘Immodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of sense. 


mon. 


The darkest day, 


Beware of desperate ste 
ve passed away. 


Live till to-morrow, will h 


‘ - L 
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istics of some self-styled reformers, or the su 
mentioned is one of the best written essays in the book. | 
erratic conduct of cranks who are attracted to free plat- 
forms, or the loose theories and moral deformities of 


| 
' 


some men and women found in the ranks of Liberalism. 


more 
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WHITE UNDERNEATH. 


Into a city street 

Narrow and noisome, chance had led my feet, 
Poisonous to sense ; and the sun’s rays 

Loved not the unclean place. 


It seemed that no pure thing 

Its whiteness here would ever dare to bring, 
Yet even into this dark place and low, 

God had sent down His snow. 


Here, too, a little child 

Stood by the drift, now blackened and defiled, 
And with his rosy hands, in earnest play, 
Scraped the dark crust away. 


Checking my hurried pace, 

To watch the b hands and earnest faee, 
I heard him laugh in pure delight, 

That underneath ’twas white. 


- 


Then through a broken pane, 

A woman’s voice summoned him in n, 
With softened mother tones, that half excused 
The unclean words she used, 


And as I lingered near, 

His baby accents fell upon my ear: 

“See, I can make the snow again for you, 
All clean, and white, and new !”’ 


Ah! surely, God knows best, 

Our sight is short; faith trusts to Him the rest. 
Sometimes, we know, He gives to human hands 
To work out His commands. 


Perhaps he holds apart, 
By baby fingers in that mother’s heart 


One fair, clean spot, that may yet spread and grow, 
Till all will be white as snow.—Rebecca Palfrey Utter. 


‘“* Men may rise on oe stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


“ Let no one be disheartened by the repulsive character- 
rficiality 
and demagogism of some self-constituted leaders, or the 


Hnman nature is not perfect. The average man has but 
g of intellectual and moral culture, beneath 

Savagery. The progress of the race has 
been marked in every age by changes which seemed to 
many to involve the most ruinous consequences, but 
which are now seen to have been but necessary inci- 


transi- 


ition of weakness and selfishness — 
than 


periods, when changes occur more rapi 


These reflections, suggest, however, the need ‘of giving 
prominence, during this decay of faith, to the edu- 
cation of the liberal public in those important principles 
which constitute the basis of true ethics and the founda- 
-tion of character.”—B. F. Underwood in the Index. 


‘“ And blessings on the falling out 
That all the more endears, 
When we fall out with those we love 
And kiss again with tears!” 
Dickens and Douglass Jerrold had at one time a fall- 
ing out, which prevented them from speaking to each 
other for several weeks. It chanced one day that they 
-met in an eating-house, where they moodily sat down 
back to back. Suddenly, Jerrold wheeled around, cry- - 
ing out: “ For God’s sake, Charles, shake hands! A life’s 
not long enough for this.” Dickens turned as quick, and 


* 


‘gripped his old friend’s hand with: “ bless you, 
errold! If you hadn’t spoken, I must !”—/Erchange. 

| Failte, EE 

| For modes of faith let ess zealots fight, 

| He can’t be wrong whiase life is in the right. 
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cars, leaving Chicago at 11 a. M., and reaching Minneéap- 

Mnnouncements. | olis early the next morning in ample time to allow those 

going to Northern Minnesota, Dakota or Manitoba to 

2% obtain their breakfast and make the connection for all 
CONFERENCES. points North or Northwest. i 

; Hae This train is run especially to connect with the new 

The spring session of the Michigan Conference will | express trains which the Northern Pacific, and St. Paul, 

be held at Kalamazoo, April 18-20. The opening sermon | Minneapolis and Manitoba railroads (the latter connect- 


will be given Tuesday evening, April 18, by Rev. J. Ll. | ing with the Canadian Pacific at St. Vincent) have just 

Jones, of Chicago. Wednesday evening, April 20, will | put upon their lines. | 

be devoted to the installation of Rev. A. N. Alcott over; The regular evening express train from Chicago, will 

the Kalamazoo church; sermon by Rev. T. B. Forbush, | pe run as heretofore, and make the evening connections 

of Detroit. Business essays and discussions will crowd (“from Minneapolis for all points in the territory named 

Wednesday and Thursday full. Friends of Liberal Re-| ghove. 

ligion, whether connected with organized churches or | 

not, are earnestly invited to attend this Conference. | 
T. B. Forsuss, Secretary. 

Detroit, Mich., March 24, 1882. 


wong | 


_ Itis important, and travelers should bear it in mind, 
that there are no carriage transfers by the “ Albert Lea 
Route,” passengers being landed in Union Depots at Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. 
| This is the route to travel over for sure connections, and 
Spring Conference of Illinois Fraternity of Liberal | ts the pleasantest and most comfortable line to the Northwest. 
Religious Societies will be held at Mattoon, Ill., April 25,; Send your address to E. St.John, General Ticket and 
26 and 27. The programme gives promise of a Confer- | Passenger Agent, Chicago, and obtain our new illustrated 
ence of more than usual excellence, and a full attend- | “‘ Western Trail.” 
ance is desirable. A cordial invitation is extended to 
friends of Liberal thought everywhere, to attend and | 
participate. C. E. Switzer, Secretary. — 
Galesburg, Ill., March 24, 1882. | 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 


* Mrs. John Wilkinson, $1.50 ; Miss Nettie Bemis, $1.50 ; 
a J. ig Ball, ee C. B. phe» ry TR ong “ P. 
The Western Unitarign Conference will hold its an-| PTchard, $1.00; 8. ¥. Brand, $1.00; Edw. Illsley, $1.00 ; 
nual meeting, together Pith the annual meetings of the osalia Hatherill, $1.50; 8S. L. Andrews, $3.25 ; Thomas 
W. W: U.C., and: the W. U. 8.8.8. at Cleveland, May Early, $1.50; Laura M. Towne, $2.00; Prof. Wm. Allen, 
4-9. The meetings are arranged to*include a Sunday, $1.50; B. H. Bartol, $3.00; J. Vila Blake, $34.50; Mrs. J. 
that ample time may be had for deliberation. It is hoped | 1. Field, $1.50; C. H. Fountain, $4.00 ; -H. Mills, $1.50 ; 
parishes will cheerfully give up their pastors for this S!/as Batty, $1.50; Mrs. J. P. Gale, $1.50; W.H. Pierson, 
Sunday for the good of the general cause. $1.50; Thos. A. Greene, $1.00; James Eddy, $3.00; Mrs. 

: Jenx, Lu. Jongs, Sec’y. W. U.C, | Daw, $1.50; Miss K. T. Norris,$1.50 ; Miss Mary E. Rice, 

" "| $1.50; Miss C. B. Tilden, $1.50; Chas. E. Furness, $1.50 ; 
Unity, Bounp Vouume, wits Inpgx. Volumes VII. tilting 50; Wa Kell “3180, 3 *D Paaden’ $1.50 
and VIII., bound with leather back, for $2.00. Subscrib-- Wm. McCaine, $1.50: A. H. Wimbish. $1.50: Miss Kate 
ers returning their numbers in good shape will receive Mq. Adams, $1.50; Mrs. George H. Dennett, $1.50; Hon 
the bound volume for 50 cents, plus the postage. The Jacob H. Ela, $1.50: Mrs. S. P. Jamison, $1.50: Edward 
index and title page for year ending March Ist, 1882, | Sawyer, $1.50; Mrs. BE. ‘H. Ellis, $1.50; H. D, Maxson, 
furnished free on application at this office. $1.50; Thomas E. Fry, $1.50;- Daniel G. Cash, $3.00; O. 


Follett, $1.50; T. W. Laundon, $1.50; Wm. Silsbee, $1.50 ; 
“UNITY” SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS— Mrs. K. B. Fisher, .24; Alura Collins, $1.50; W. D. 
SERIES XII Turner, $1.50; Mr. J. Goss, $3.00; D. M. Newman, $1.50 ; 
| Mrs. E. N. Drake, $1.50; Mrs. 8. B Beals, $1.50; Miss 8. 
This series of lessons is begun in Lirrie Uniry of this | B. Beals, $1.50; Miss H. U. Haynes, $1.50; Miss E. M. © 
date. The course is on “Heroes and Heroism,” pre- | Porter, $1.50; Miss M. A. Chaney, $1.50; Mrs. E. 8. Bur- 
red by Mrs. J. T. Sunderland, the author of “Unity” | bank, $1.50; E. M. Comstock, $1.50 ; John DeGraw, $1.50 ; 
sons, Series VIII., that have been sosuccessful. This | P. 8. Haskell, $1.50; Miss E. A. Johnston, $1.50; Henry 
course of lessons will be based chiefly on Smiles’ book, | Krogstad, $1.50; J. J. Watson, $1.50; F. Millius, $1.50; 
entitled “Duty,” a copy of which is ‘supposed to be. in James L. Quirk, $1.50; Daniel Wood, $1.50; P. J. Green- 
the hands of each teacher. The following istheschedule | man, $1.50; Mrs. O. W. Bate, $1.50; Mrs. J. F. Drum- 
of topics: | mond, $1.64; Ella Giles, $1.50; H. M. Simmons, $4.50 ; 


I. Heroes and Heroism ofthe VII. Heroes of Faithful Work. Abby W. May, $1.50; Mrs. C. J. Richardson, $1.50; Mrs. 
# aati. ah Vit. “ — “ Self-Help. '$S. C. Mayers, $1.50; Mrs. Alfred Smith, $1.50; Charles 
eat meee of ee Sem tts. ] 2 «— Mason, $.150 ; M. A. Luce, $1.50; J. E. Tanner, $1.50; L. 
IV. “  “ Temperance. XI. ‘“ “ Philanthropy. | D. Coombs, $1.50; R. E. Grulford, $1.50; Mrs. A. T. 
wr se —— XII. Unknown Heroes. 'Hayen, $1.50; J. Van Inwagen, $1.50; A.M. Thomp- 


; : son, $1.50; J. M. Bye, $1.50; N. H. Barnes, $1.50; 
Two lessons will appear in each issue of Lirriz Unity. | Mrs. G. U. Nichols, $1.50; Dr. A. M. Newman, $1.50 


Subscription priee for Sunday Schools, 25 cents per! A. D. Frink. $1.50. - 
annum. Published by the Colegrove Book Co., No, 40, toate 
Madison street, Chicago, III. | 


“LITTLE UNITY” RECEIPTS. 


Miss Emily M. Porter, .48; Rev.George Kent, $7.88 ; Ed- 
‘ward Illsley, .50; Rosalia Hatherill, .35; Mrs. W.C. Dow, 
09; Miss M. E. Rice, .85; Miss C. B. Tilden, .35; Wm. 


EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND PEOPLE. 


There are already booked for passage to this country 


e in 1882 nearly a half million people, and it is estimated McCaine, .35; I. D. Ludden, .35; William U. Kelly, .35; 


that 800,000 will emigrate from Europe and Canada to, Mrs. Otto. Gersting, .35; W.C. Gannett, .35; Charles } 

the West and Northwest. Furness, .35; Edward Sawyer, $1.05; Miss S. B. Beals, 

In consequence of this vast throng, the “Albert Lea/ .85; Mise H. U. Havnes, .85; Delie E. Chaney,.50; Sadie 

Route,” (Cuicaco, Rock Istanv & Paciric Rartway) has L. Comstock, 35; John DeGraw, .35 ; Hope C. Johnston, 

been ome to put rer its line an additional Fast.'.35; Henry Krogstad, .35; F. Millius, 35; M. B.C. True, 
n, composed of most elegant day and night | $1.00; Abby W. May, .35; H. M. Simmons, .60. 
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Dr. J. W. WASSALL, 


DENTIST 


103 State Street, 
ROOM 32. | 


Take Elevator. j CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Concluding Volwmes Now Ready. 


Commentary and Essays on the New Testament. 


By ABIEL ABBOT LIVERMORE, D.D. | 


6 vols. 12mo. $7.50. 
Vo Corinthians to Philemon. 12mo. 312 pages. §1.25- 


Vol. VI. Hebrews to Revelation. 12mo0. 312 pages. $1.25 | 


Completing the work. 


We have now ready new editions of Vol. I. and II., Gospels, Vol’ 
Ill. Acts, Vol. IV.. Romans, and will supply complete sets of 
9 yols. in green cloth binding, in box, and separate volumes in black 
cloth. 

Orders from clergymen, Sunday-school superintendents, and others 
solicited. Sample volumes wiil be sent postpaid on receipt of price 


LOCKWOGB, BROOKS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
381 Washington St., Boston. 
ORDERS FILLED BY THE 


Colegrove Book Co., 40 Madison St. 


Publications of the Free Religious Association“ 


Freedom and Fellowship in Religion. A volume of ten essays 
upon speculative and practical problems of religion’, by D. A. Was- 
son, Samuel Longfellow, Samuel Johnson. John Weiss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. = O. B. Frothingham, J. W. Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, 


and Mrs. K. D. Cheney; and extracts from addresses by Ralph Waldo 
Emersox, Lucretia Mott, Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 


Phillips, Julia Ward Howe, and others—all given on the platform 


/ of the Free Religious Association. Price (reduced), $1.50. 
SUPPLIED BY 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 
3 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


mm | - — 


OWING TO THE GREAT DEMAND, A NEW INVOICE 
—OF— 


| 


Jt 


- Ms 2 coum, « ee ai 
. . L. ROBERTS, istant Editor. 
dee W.C. Gannett, | H. M. Srumons, 


J.C. Learnep, | F. L. Hosmer, 
| C.W. Wenpre. | J.T. SunpERLAND. 


One COPY, PCT YOAL cveesseceeeseserssessnnrecseesssscesssssasens $1.50 


Dr, livermore’s Commentary. °°" OPIOS voreveerersieeseerererenes eseenenseeeeseenees soopenes . 07 


PUBLISHED SEMI- MONTHLY 
BY THE 


COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 
40 Madison Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


FREE RELIGIOUS TRACTS. 
I, "yaaa oe hundved stone” by James Paston. 5 cts.; ten, 


ll, The Bible and Science, by John Weiss. 


Ii. — 4 y of Religions, by T. W. Higginson. Enlarged 
IV. i me aera by Theodore Parker. Never before pub- 


V. The Public School Question, as understood by a Catholic 
American Citizen (Bishop McQuaid) and by a Liberal Ameri- 
can citizen (F. E. Abbot). 

VI. How Shall We Keep Sunday? An Answer in Four Parts: 
1. Sunday in the Bible. 2. Sunday in Church History. 3. Sun- 
day in the Massachusetts Laws. 4. The Workingman’s Sun- 


day. By Charles K. Whipple, Minot J. Savage, Charies E. 
Pratt and Wm. C. Gcimett . o,4 Ss“, - 


Nos. II, III, IV, V, VI, 10 cts. each ; ten, 60 cts.; one hundred, $3. 


Reason and Revelation, by W.J. Potter. 5 cts.; ten, 30 cts.; on 
_ended. 91.5. .° — 


Reports of Annual Conventions of Free Religious Associa- 
. _/tton, from 1872 to 1879 inclusive. 10 cts. each. 


For any of the above, address “Free RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION,” 
8 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. | = 


— es — 


EASTE SERVICES. 


EASTER. 
A Service prepared by Rev. J. V. Blake. 1879. $2.50 per 


hundred. 


_ EASTER FESTIVAL SERVICE. 


By Rev. Brooke Herford. 1880. $2.00 per hundred. 
| 


- ORDER OF EASTER FESTIVAL. 


| 


: BERTRAM’S LESSONS FROM BOOK OF GENESIS, | By Rev. Samuel Longfellow. 1881. $2.00 per hundred. | 


TO GO WITH 
MRS. E. R. SUNDERLAND’S UNITY LESSON». 


SAMPLE COPIES 3 CENTS. 


has be ived by theC Book Co. Th ishi ies | a . 
aan iateneden«: te one Wien Copies Address Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 40 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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gee PEN,orFLUID-PENCIL 


with you. The only successful Reservoir Pen inthe market. The SOVEREI 
compass for the pocket, and lengthened for use. a 


The most wa 


way, N.Y., or 93 Madison St., Chicago, 
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The Meadville Theological School 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The main 
eof the institution is to prepare young men for 
nitarian Ministry. There is no charge for tuition, 
and all necessary expenses 
particulars, apply to 

Rey. A. A. LivERMoRE, 
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room-rent or use of library 
are very moderate. For fu 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL. 


‘FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Open September 14. For Circulars apply to 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Rev. J. €. PARSONS, PRINcIPAL. 


esident,. 
Meadville, Penn. 


Sent on trial 3 months 


LIGIO 


for 25 cents. Published 


THE NEW RE 
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The SHORTEST, QUICKEST and! 


Atchison, Topeka, Denit- 
son, Dallas, Gal- 
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) ->T. J. POTTER, PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
| 8a Vice Pres’t & Gen'l Manag Pass. Ag 
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The Chicago W 


Is the OLDEST |! BEST CONSTRUCTED! BEST 
EQUIPPED | and hence the 
LEADING RAILWAY 


OF THE WEST AND NORTHWEST ! 
It is the short and best route between Chicago and all 
points in 
Northern Illinois, Iowa, Dakota, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, California, Oregon, Arizona, Utah 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 
DENVER, LEADVILLE. 


SALT LAKE, SAN FRANOISOO, 
DEADWOOD, SIOUX CITY, 


Crosse, ,and 
» Dakota, Wisconsin and the 
Northwest 


At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago & North- 
Western and the U. P. R’ys depart from and arrive at 
the same Union Depot. 

At Chi close connections are made with the Lake 
Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft. Wayne 
and Pennsylvania, and Chicago & Grand Trunk R ys, 
and the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 

Close connection made at Junction Points. 

It is the ONLY LINE runn 


ing 
IMPERIAL PALACE DINING CARS 
.| WEST OR NORTHWEST OF CHICAGO. 
Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains, 


Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you tickets via this 
road. Exami do not 


, and refuse to buy if th 
read over the Ch 


icago and North-Western way. 
will i tickets by this route, 4@- AND 
TAK ONE OTHER. 


All Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this line. 
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Ifyou wish the Best Traveling Accommodations, you 
buy WILL 


AN 
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Stands pre-eminent among the great Trunk Lines of the 
West for being the most direct, quickest, and safest line 
connecting the great Metropolis, CHICAGO, and the 
EaSTERN, NORTH-EASTEEN, SOUTHERN and SovuTsH- 
EASTERN LINES, which terminate there, with Kansas 
City, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON, COUNCIL BLUFFs 


and OmaHa, the COMMERCIAL CENTERS from which 
radiate 


EVERY LINE OF ROAD 


that penetrates the Continent from the Missouri River 
to the Pacific Slope. The 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 


is the only line from Caseeas owning track mee Kansas, 
or, which, by its own , reaches the points above 
named. O TRANSFERS BY CARRIAGE! NO MISSING 
CONNECTIONS! Nok ng in ill-ventilated or un- 
clean cars, as every passenger is carried in roomy, 
clean and ventila coac upon Fast Express 


Trains. 

Day Cars of unrivaled magnificence, PULLMAN 
PALACE SLEEPING CARs, and our own world-famous 
Dinin@ Carks, upon which meals are served of un- 
su excellence, at the low rate of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS EACH, with ample time for healthful Torment. 

Through Cars between Chicago, Peoria, Milwaukee 
and uri River points; and close connections at all 
points of intersection with other 

We ticket (do not forges this) directly to every place 
of importance in Kansas, Nebraska, Black Hills, 
Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, California, Oregon. 
Washington Territory, Colorado, Arizona and New 


exico. 

As liberal arrangements regarding baggage as an 
other line, and rates of fare always as low as competi: 
tors, who furnish but a tithe of the comfort. 

Dogs and tackle of sportsmen free. 

Tickets, maps and folders at all principal ticket offices 
in the United States and Canada. 

E. ST, JOHN, 


R. R. CABLE, on Fe saheer se 


Vice Pres’t and Gen. Manager, 
Ohieago. 
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